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THE DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY: 
SOME NOTES ON THE BACKGROUND 


The entire monarchy of the Turk is governed by one lord, the others are his servants; and, 
dividing his kingdom into sanjaks, he sends there different administrators, and shifts and changes 
them as he chooses. But the King of France is placed in the midst of an ancient body of lords, 
acknowledged by their own subjects, and beloved by them; they have their own prerogatives, 
nor can the king take these away except at his peril. 


MACCHIAVELLI 


Tue purpose of these notes is to draw attention to certain features of 
Soviet planning at different periods before 1957 which seem to have 
been neglected in current Western discussions about the background 
to Khrushchov’s 1957 reform of industrial administration. Many of 
these features have received inadequate treatment in Western literature 
on Soviet planning, and would seem to offer a fruitful field for research. 


' I 
. Centrally-managed regional planning is not a novel idea to the Soviet 
economist. Between 1920 and about 1932, considerable attention was 
devoted to it in economic literature. 

In the first long-term national development programme, the 
GOELRO plan of 1920, the region (raion)! was treated as the funda- 
mental planning unit. The national plan, GOELRO suggested, must 
be constructed of the development schemes drawn up in the regions, 
re-shaped and co-ordinated by the central authorities: 


The heart of the matter is that the preparation of the economic plan of a region 
must be the business of the region itself, because it requires a profound knowledge 
of local conditions and the active participation of the population, without which 
the preparation and carrying out of the plan would be difficult to effect. 

On the basis of regional plans of this kind, it would be comparatively easy to 
establish a general scheme of collaboration of regions and the outlines of the state 

‘plan of electrification . . . 
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However, GOELRO had already come up against some of the classic 
problems of central planning in attempting to facilitate this generous 
measure of regional autonomy. The weak local planning groups, it 
complained, were not supplying their plans on time, and tending to 
put forward an impracticably large programme, in the absence of 
firm central directives on the quantity of resources which would be 
available for development to each region. GOELRO was therefore 
compelled to become more than the simple co-ordinator it had wished 
to be, and to draw up the electrification programme in some detail 
centrally.” 

During the next few years, much effort was devoted to the problem 
of regionalization (raionirovaniye). In 1922, after a rather inconclusive 
discussion among the specialists on possible criteria for dividing the 
country into rational economic regions, the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee (VTsIK) adopted a very general definition of an 
economic region as 


a distinct territory of the country, if possible economically complete (zakon- 
chennaya), which would be one of the links in the whole chain of the economy 
owing to the factors of [a] natural features, [b] cultural accretions of the past and 
[c] the population and its acquired skills. 


In drawing up their regionalization schemes, the planners worked 
within the broad framework of this definition, making considerable 
use of the regional studies of pre-revolutionary economic geographers.‘ 
Meanwhile, the government firmly decided that local government 
structure must be reformed to conform with the economic regions; 
in the Russian republic the pre-revolutionary gubernii, uyezdy and 
volosti were replaced by provinces (oblasti), okruga and districts (raiony) 
between 1923 and 1930.° The most important change that this involved, 
from the point of view of regional planning, was that 74 gubernii 
were replaced by 24 larger provinces, corresponding in territory to 
the 24 economic regions used by Gosplan in drawing up the first 
five-year plan. (The okrug and the district were also several times larger, 
as a rule, than the pre-revolutionary uyezd and volost.) The reform of 
local government began in the Urals in 1923 and was gradually 
extended to other areas: the whole process was speeded up and com- 
pleted in 1928 and 1929 in preparation for the industrialization period.® 
Work was meantime going ahead on special regional development 
programmes such as the Urals-Kuznetsk combine,’ and on economic 
development plans for each province. A volume of the first five-year 
plan was devoted to the regional cross-section of the plan,® and the 
successful regional construction of the plan was treated as being essential 
to its success. 
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While an approach to planning was thus being made along regional 
lines, the major part of industry was administered on an industry-by- 
industry basis by VSNKh (the Supreme Council of National Economy). 
VSNKh had a complex structure in the 1920’s: it included separate 
‘branch departments for each main industry, functional departments 
(responsible for co-ordinating aspects of industrial administration such 
as labour and finance) and local councils (gubsovnarkhozy). But it was 
the industrial branch departments which carried most weight. By 
1926 a considerable part of such national planning as existed was already 
taking place per medium of argument and co-ordination among major 
industrial departments such as Glavmetall and Glavenergo, and between 
them and such Commissariats as Transport, Trade and War. “Our 
planning’, said Dzerzhinsky, the head of VSNKh, in 1925, ‘is a process 
of bringing to light the chain connections within our state industry 
and between its separate branches, and the connections of each of 
these branches with our market, with the peasantry for whom we do 
our work.’? There was no reference to regional planning here, or 
elsewhere in Dzerzhinsky’s writings of this period. 

When large-scale industrialization began in 1929, it seems to have 
been widely believed that regional interests could be reconciled with 
the interests of national industries. Regional plans drawn up in the 
regions and national plans for each industry drawn up in Moscow 
were both seen as necessary components of the whole plan: the in- 
dustry-by-industry and region-by-region constructs would be tempered 
into a unity in the consecutive stages of the planning process: 


Two methods of drawing up the plan are used in present planning practice: 
the ‘branch-of-the-economy’ (otraslevoi) method and the ‘region-by-region’ 
method, which are complementary. 

The branch method is incomplete because it is necessary to co-ordinate the 
economy of each region as a unified whole. Experience of planning with the aid 
of provincial and republican planning commissions leads us to the conclusion that 
regionalisation has had the good result that the quality of planning has improved 
and that the part played by provincial centres in the elaboration and solution of 
major national economic problems has been enhanced . . .° 

The plan of the economy can be constructed only if plans are constructed in 
their regional cross-section as well as their branch cross-section throughout the 
country; only this approach will enable us to take into account the inter-relation- 
ship of different branches of the economy, and the profitability of developing 
particular branches in particular regions." 


As late as 1930, a continuing transfer of factories from all-Union 
control to provincial control was being contemplated: ‘in industrial 
provinces’, said one writer, ‘union and republican factories will 
normally be organized into provincial trusts’. 
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II 

During the next few years, however, most of the local countervailing 
power was yielded up to the centralized industrial branch departments. 
By the end of the first five-year plan in 1932 the highly centralized 
system of industria] planning by administrative orders had been 
consolidated: this system was the channel for the crude production 
drive in which the social dynamic of industrialization found its ex- 
pression and realization. As Khrushchov put it in his theses on industrial 
reorganization in March 1957, ‘these forms of economic management 
enabled the party and government to concentrate their efforts on 
establishing key branches of heavy industry’.1? As the many new 
factories were completed they were placed under the industrial branch 
departments of the all-Union VSNKh, and many factories which had 
previously been under the control of republican and local government 
were also transferred to central control. The regional councils of 
VSNKh were abolished. In 1932, the process began of splitting up 
industrial administration into specialized commissariats: it continued 
until by the fifties there were over thirty industrial ministries. 

The powers of local bodies over industrial developments in their 
areas therefore rapidly attenuated. The local councils of trades unions 
were abolished. Local government also became almost completely 
separated from the national economic planning of industry. The 
decline in the economic powers of local government was reflected 
in its changing structure: after the abolition of the intermediate 
okrug in 1930,'* the 24 provinces were gradually sub-divided until 
by 1941 there were 107 of them,!° on average smaller than the pre- 
revolutionary gubernia, which had been regarded as too small a unit 
for successful regional planning. Gosplan at first attempted to keep 
its economic regions identical with the provinces; but in compiling 
the drafts of the third five-year plan and the 1943-57 fifteen-year plan, 
it adopted nine large regions as its territorial planning unit.!° The 
provinces, laboriously made identical with the economic regions in 
the late 1920's, have been a mere sub-division of them from a planning 
point of view since 1938. 

The general economic significance of Gosplan’s main local agencies, 
the oblplany (province planning commissions), which formed part 
of local government as well as being subordinate to Gosplan, was 
more considerable than that of local government as a whole in the 
early 1930's. In 1930 and 1931 the oblplany were often active in pre- 
paring the regional cross-sections of the plan. To judge by published 
reports, there were considerable variations in standards of work, and 
most attention was concentrated on matters that tended to come 
directly within local control such as agriculture and irrigation problems. 
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But quite a lot of attention was devoted in oblplan journals to general 
problems of the province, affecting Union-controlled as well as local 
industry, such as the power plan of the Central Black Earth province, 
the chemical industry in Bashkiria and the metallurgical industry 
of Western province.!’ In the last six months of 1930, after the main 
collectivization drive, the oblplany were supplemented by small 
planning commissions (raiplany) which were formed in the districts, 
and in April 1932 an all-Union Conference for District Planning was 
held under the auspices of Gosplan. It appears that Gosplan at this time 
wanted the raiplany to play an active part in national planning, but 
factories under Union and republican control were unwilling to 
co-operate, even to the extent of supplying them with information, 
and the oblplany also tended to pay little attention to them. Their 
time was taken up with minor routine matters principally affecting 
local industry.1® 

The local planning commissions came most into prominence 
during the drafting of the second five-year plan. As with the first 
plan, a special volume of the draft was devoted to regional plans, and 
oblplany and republican planning commissions were much more 
active in its preparation: Gosplan held seven conferences for different 
groups of regions, and the process culminated with an all-Union 
Conference on the Location of Forces of Production, attended by 
over two thousand persons.19 I am not clear, however, on how much 
real weight the oblplan had in the planning structure at this time: 
this merits further investigation. What is clear is that the hopes of the 
protagonists of regional planning were soon frustrated. By 1936 at 
least the oblplan’s functions in regard to Union industry seem to have 
been largely formal, and town planning commissions seem to have 
been concerned with the larger factories in their areas only when such 
matters as housing and urban passenger transport were involved.” 
The split between province and economic region further weakened 
the influence of the oblplan in long-term regional planning in the years 
immediately before the war;?! and in the post-war period the work of 
oblplan and republican planning commissions seems to have been more 
or less strictly confined to matters affecting industry managed by 
the unit of local government to which they are attached.”? 

The most considerable local force in the regional control of industry 
was the party province committee. Since the mid-1930’s, if not before, 
the party channels have been the only regularly constituted regional 
organization with any significant effective power in Union-controlled 
matters. The province committee and its secretary supervised, exhorted 
and hustled the whole of industry in their domain; their ‘old boy’ 
network helped managers through difficulties, and the stronger 
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committees at least seem to have had some influence over national 
siting policy in their provinces.?* This was the situation at any rate 
till 1939: since the war the province party committee seems to have 
devoted almost its whole effort to the success of current industrial 
plans; problems of regional development in the wider sense seem to 
have passed it by.** It has been said that town party committees, too, 
treated Union factories in their towns as independent ‘princedoms 
with extra-territorial rights’.> As far as the local party organizations 
were concerned, there seems to have been some substance in Khrush- 
chov’s complaints that they were ‘only like auxiliaries’: 


The main force was administrative action, from one centre, all over the country. 
It was really incredible! A Minister used to be higher than God: he had to see 
what was happening in Sakhalin and Kamchatka and Armenia. Furthermore, the 
party, the trade unions, and the members of the Young Communist League were 
only like auxiliaries.” 


As the influence of regional bodies diminished, there was a per- 
ceptible if slower decline in the interest of the central government 
and Gosplan in the regional aspects of the plan. In the first and second 
five-year plans a serious attempt was made to co-ordinate industrial 
development in each region, but in the course of the thirties the rela- 
tively simpler job of co-ordinating the programmes of the different 
industries on a national scale came to absorb more and more of the 
attention of Gosplan officials. By 1937, Gosplan’s department of 
regional planning was a group of 23 officials each of whom was res- 
ponsible both for an industry and for an economic region;?’ and it 
seems doubtful whether they had the time or the authority to attempt 
to impose a coherent regional pattern on the long-term location of 
industry. Much informal and unpublished work seems to have been 
done by Gosplan officials on preparing regional estimates of supplies 
and requirements, usually for individual products when bottlenecks 
were being examined,” but regional balances of production and 
consumption for the main items of output were not regularly compiled, 
either centrally or locally—Gosplan had no systematised map before it, 
apparently, of the inputs and outputs of each region.% The published 
minutes of the Council of People’s Commissars (in 1937 and 1938, 
for instance) hardly refer at all to regional development problems or 
even to general problems of location: the agenda seems to have been 
constructed of reports on particular industries or on special schemes 
such as the Moscow-Volga Canal.” At the time of the XVIII Party 
Congress in 1939 there was a great deal of official grumbling about the 
lack of attention to problems of regional economy.*° At the Congress, 
Molotov in introducing the resolution on the third five-year plan 
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placed some stress on the importance of the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the main economic regions. The job of examining regional 
economic problems was given to the not very influential Institute 
of Economics of the Academy of Sciences; and in 1940 six articles on 
the Urals were published based on its research.*! There was a general 
revival of interest in regional planning at this time, though suggestions 
that oblplany and local authorities should be made responsible for 
planning Union industry were summarily rejected.4? The only im- 
portant practical result of the revival of interest in the oblplan seems 
to have been the part it played in the induction of labour into industry 
through the orgnabor system by which each major Commissariat 
was given a group of provinces as its own domain for labour recruit- 
ing.*> In the first few years after the war, the problem of planning 
regional development was simplified by the concentration of invest- 
ment effort on the restoration of the pre-war industrial pattern; but 
interest in regional planning apparently continued to decline after 
the restoration period. In the post-war years the system of industrial 
Empires reached the zenith of its power. 

This does not of course mean that the central government was 
uninterested in the location of industry. It made a determined effort 
to shift industry to the under-developed areas of the East,** and to 
restrict industrial expansion in the old centres, against the opposition 
of the industrial ministries, who tended throughout the period to 
take the easier path of developing the established industrial areas. The 
overall result of the period, in large part due to the shifting of industrial 
plants and construction to the East during the second world war, 
was that the share of Siberia, the Far East and Central Asia (including 
Kazakhstan) in total industrial production rose from 7 per cent in 
1913 to 16 per cent in 1954. 


Iil 


The nature of the changes in the Soviet social and economic en- 
vironment in the post-war decade has been frequently discussed in 
this journal. As far as industry is concerned, these changes mean that 
the regiment of badly trained communists which ran industry in the 
first five-year plan has given way to an army of technicians and 
technocrats; a substantial section of the industrial proletariat is now a 
fairly mature and literate modern working class, and the inflow of 
unskilled labour from the village is slowing down. Technologically, 
some key industries are reaching the level of Britain and France, and 
Russia’s advantages as a borrower of technology from the West 
are beginning to diminish. The weaknesses which began to appear in 
Soviet industrial organization in the post-war period are by now very 
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well-known :*© the general impression one has of the state of industry 
in (say) 1954 is one of great unevenness accentuated by the rigidities 
of the centralized planning structure. 

In the past four years, Soviet politicians and economists seem to have 
been grappling with two principal necessities in the organization of 
industry. The first is to provide more scope for the latent abilities of 
the new educated classes and to accommodate their pressure for greater 
rights in the running of the country. This necessarily involves some 
decentralizing of political and economic power. The second necessity, 
closely associated with the first, is to narrow the range of adminis- 
trative planning decisions and increase the use of the economic in- 
centives of price and profits as levers of economic control. The problem 
is to carry out these two kinds of decentralization while retaining 
as much as possible of the drive to economic expansion in which 
centralized planning has played an essential part in the past 25 years. 
This means that central power must itself be reconstructed so as to 
bring it into harmony with the new stage of social development. 
In industrial planning, therefore, new ways of work must be construc- 
ted which cope with the requirements of a more sophisticated 
economy; the most appropriate combination of administrative plan- 
ning and economic incentives must be sought; and central planning 
decisions must be rendered more efficient through the use of a consistent 
and properly understood economic calculus. 

Two difficulties have hindered a satisfactory solution. The first is 
that there has been no firm existing administrative basis on which 
the political leaders could construct their decentralization: local soviet, 
trade union and planning commission are thin reeds on which to lean, 
weakened as they had been during the period of primary industriali- 
zation. The second difficulty is that Soviet academic economic theorists, 
lost in the labyrinth of conventional economic thought, have found it 
impossible to work out properly articulated models of the way in 
which their economy does and should work; and, partly because of 
this, progress in introducing efficient economic incentives has been 
uneven and unsatisfactory. 

The changes made in industrial planning and administration in 
1954-6 were therefore only partly effective. What happened in those 
three years was that part of the job of administering industry and some 
planning powers were transferred from the Gosplan—Council of 
Ministers—Party Presidium complex in Moscow to the industrial 
ministries, the republics and the local soviets; in addition, an attempt 
was made to reduce the amount of detail in the production programmes 
which factory managements received from higher authority. But 
these measures were adopted in a situation in which the only serious 
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administrative force in industry apart from the central government 
were the industrial Empires of the ministries. As a result, the powers 
of decision-making transferred from the central government were 
for the most part assumed by the ministries centrally: there is evidence 
that the new measures did not increase the real powers of republican 
or local governments to the extent intended.*’ Further, the price- 
structure was such that it did not offer economic incentives to the fac- 
tories which cohered with the general framework of the plan; and 
as a result the reduction of detail in planning orders to the factories 
seems to have led to a deterioration in their product-mix. There is 
some evidence that this also led the ministries to intervene more in 
the plans of their factories, and to bind them closer to them, so that 
they were still less dependent on outside supplies: a further reinforce- 
ment of the powers of ministerial empires therefore seems to have 
resulted.*8 


IV 


These three periods in the history of Soviet industrial planning 
and administration might perhaps be described, from the formal 
structure associated with them, and leaving War Communism out 
of account, as Stage I: the ‘centralized industry-by-industry-cum- 
regional’ stage (with the emphasis on the ‘industry-by-industry’) 
(1921-9); Stage II: the ‘centralized industry-by-industry’ stage (1930- 
1953), and the First Transition Period (1954-6). The nature of the second 
transition period, which began with the regionalization measures of 
1957, cannot yet be clearly discerned, though it looks as if it might be 
appropriately named the ‘Regional-centralized’ Transition Period 
(with the emphasis on the ‘Regional’). However that may be, there is 
no doubt that each of the preceding periods has exerted a considerable 
influence on the present reform. 

The partial failure of the 1954-6 attempt to decentralize forms the 
immediate background to the reform. Clearly a decentralization 
which did not build new elements into the industrial structure so as 
to produce a proper balance between centre and periphery could not 
offer a permanent solution. At least two ways of channelling ‘peri- 
pheral’ countervailing power in Soviet industry are conceivable. 
A different solution to that adopted by Khrushchov would be to adopt 
a new pricing structure designed to make possible a simple direct 
increase in the economic freedom of factory managers. This proved 
impossible. The economists were unable to design such a structure, 
and those at the summit of political power do not seem to have been 
prepared in any case to facilitate an extension of power to factory 
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managements alone of the social classes or groups which play a direct 
or indirect part in the running of industry. 

In seeking inspiration for industrial decentralization, Khrushchov 
and his advisers therefore turned to the regionalist tradition of Stage I, 
a tradition which was in any case far stronger than that of ‘price 
economics, which had largely been confined to arguments about 
price relationships between state industry and private agriculture. 
In recent months, a fair amount of regional planning material from the 
1920’s has been republished, and many acknowledged and unacknow- 
ledged echoes of it can be found in the various 1957 reports and 
decisions on industrial re-organization. 

If this regionalist tradition was the ideological pillar of Khrush- 
chov’s industrial edifice, its administrative pillar was the one influential 
regional element present in the industria] structure of Stage II; the 
province party committee, with which the new regional economic 
councils, usually covering a single administrative province, are closely 
interconnected. The authority and status of the party machine had 
of course been enhanced in 1956 and 1957 by Khrushchov’s political 
victories; and it had been given the beginnings of a new look by 
the post-XX Congress moves to make local party administration 
more flexible. The deployment of the local party machine must have 
been seen as a possible way of combining decentralization with the 
continuation of an up-to-date version of the production-drive-from- 
above way of running the economy. 


V 


It is not the purpose of these notes to analyse the consequences of 
the 1957 reform: I shall confine myself to a few general observations 
about its possible place in the history of the Soviet planning structure. 

Some Western students of the Soviet economy, such as Mr. Nove, 
seem to view the reform as being on the whole a retrograde step in 
Soviet industrial planning.*° What is needed, they seem to argue, is 
a rational price system responsive to supply and demand, and this 
place of bureaucratic administrative Khrushchoviana is likely on the 
whole to make things worse. They are undoubtedly right that the 
present reform is likely to prove to be an interim or transitional solution. 
The division of the country into as many as 105 economic regions 
was almost certainly dictated by the present administrative and party 
structure, and can hardly make for easy central co-ordination: the 15 
republics are not satisfactory intermediate links between the economic 
region and Moscow, as they vary in size from half to sixty times the 
average population of an economic region. We may therefore anti- 
cipate a ines formal or informal ukrupneniye ekonomicheskikh raionov, 
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involving the grouping of the smaller republics and the sub-division 
of the Russian republic into a few large units, so that the administrative 
structure conforms more closely with the economic planning regions 
of Gosplan. The transfer of all administrative powers to the regions 
puts an unbearable weight on Gosplan, which must act as a super- 
planner, controlling both current supply and production relations 
between the regions and the long-term shape and location of industry: 
we may expect a much clearer central industrial structure to develop, 
with greater powers than Gosplan at present formally possesses. 
New methods of planning regionalization and industrial location are 
needed: the very general criteria established in the 1920’s and 1930's 
are quite inadequate to deal with present problems.* In this and other 
connections the price-structure problem must indeed soon be tackled: 
central and regional planners urgently need a meaningful price- 
standard as a datum for their economic decisions, and the powers of 
factory managers can be extended only if the price and profits pattern 
they are offered leads them to a product-mix which accords with the 
national production programme in physical terms. 

These are not, however, problems which can be solved by the 
rationality criteria of Western economic theory: Soviet society has 
to evolve its own criteria of the ‘just price’ and the rational investment 
(naturally it will have to make use of our rich Western economic 
experience in the process).*! Further, while it is true, as Mr. Dobb has 
remarked,*? that ‘any decentralization must represent some move’ in the 
direction of the use of a price-mechanism, Western students have 
somewhat tended, I think, to overlook the fact that administrative 
decentralization of this kind may make it less necessary for the time 
being to use levers of the price incentive kind and to provide some 
authorized scope for a price mechanism. The economic councils 
of the regions can give direct orders more easily to the factories 
they control than the Moscow ministries were able to do: economic 
decisions are now reached by soglasovaniye (argument and recon- 
ciliation) among the economic councils, and between them and the 
functional and industrial departments of Gosplan, instead of by soglaso- 
vaniye between the industrial ministries in Moscow. 

The relationship between this reform and the future structure of 
Soviet industry is perhaps similar to the relationship between the 1929 
Orders on industrial administration and Stage II of Soviet industrial 
planning. The 1929 Orders made the combine (obedineniye) and the 
enterprise the basic economic units: within a few years the combine 
had been replaced again by the glavk, but the Orders were nevertheless 
an important step towards Stage II. The 1957 reform should I think 
be seen as one of a series of major measures breaking down the existing 
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pattern of centralization, and helping towards the emergence of a 
plurality of interests in the Soviet social and economic structure. It 
may be expected that the present reform will have to undergo drastic 
modification, and that it will be followed by parallel measures seeking 
to adapt the present structure to the requirements of post-industriali- 
zation Soviet society by reforms in local government, trade unions, 
the party and factory organization. 

R. W. Davis 
Birmingham 
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1# On the abolition of the okrug, see Stalin’s report to XVI Party Congress and articles by 
I. A. Lerman in Plan. khoz. no. 5 1930, and by A. Yenukidze and Ya. Paikin in Plan. khoz. no. 9 
1930. 

15 Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR: stat. sbornik 1956. 

16 See article by M. Alampiyev in Plan. khoz. no. 6 1956; and V. Kostennikov’s pamphlet 
Ob ekonomicheskom raionirovanii SSSR 1957, and article in Kommunist no. 14 1955. 

17 See the survey of oblplan journals in Plan. khoz. no. 4 1932. 

18 See the summary of the conference in Plan. khoz. no. 2 1932. 

19 See Proyekt vtorovo pyatiletnevo plana (Draft of second five-year plan) vol. 2 1934. 

20T am indebted for this information to Mr. J. Miller, who was attached to the Gosplan In- 
stitute of Economic Research as a foreign research student in 1936-7. 

21 For an account of the position as it was in 1940, see A. Korobov’s informative article in 
Plan. khoz. no. 11 1940. 

22 According to Strumilin, Planirovaniye v SSSR 1957, oblplany and republican planning 
commissions submit material to Gosplan’s Department of Regional Planning on local-controlled 
economy only. On the limited work of republican and local planning commissions as late as 
1956, see Ya. Chadayev’s article on the Russian Republic in Plan. khoz. no. 1 1957. 
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23 Some material on the industrial functions of district, town and province party committees 
is set out in D. Granick, The Management of the industrial firm in the USSR 1955, and J. S. Berliner, 
Factory and manager in the USSR 1957. 

On party influence on national siting policy, Mr. Miller comments: “There was, for example, a 
struggle between several areas to get a big synthetic fibres factory of which the location had not 
been decided. I am sure the result—by the time it reached the Grangemouth v. S. Wales stage of 
decision—would be decided largely by local party pull (i.e. Ukrainian CC versus an RSFSR 
province committee or the Leningrad or Moscow town committees)’. 

24 This is the strong impression which emerges from the articles (by such people as the Novosi- 
birsk and Sverdlovsk province secretaries) collected in Partiinaya rabota v promyshlennosti (Party 
work in industry) 1957; and from Bulganin’s July 1955 survey of industry. 

25 N. Podgorny, a secretary of the Ukrainian CC, in Kommunist no. 16 1955. 

26 Interview, Times 1st February 1958. 

27 Interview by Mr. Miller with Basyutin, head of Gosplan’s Department of Regional Planning, 
in the summer of 1937. After the XVIII Party Congress territorial Departments of Gosplan 
were set up for each of the nine main economic regions, in addition to the Overall Department 
of Regional Planning and Factory Location (A. Zelenovsky, Plan. khoz. no. 2 1941). 

28 ‘In Gosplan and the People’s Commissariats the main attention was by and large given to 
planning by branches of the economy, and questions of regional planning occupied a secondary 
place in planning work. Gosplan’s Department of Regional Planning did not cope with its job 
of territorial planning’ (A. Zelenovsky, loc. cit.). See also Kolosovsky in Problemy ekonomiki 
no. I 1941; and the account of the absence of a national fuel balance by regions, and the failure 
of regionalization schemes to correspond with the national fuel balance, in F, Abramenko, 
Plan. khoz. no. 11, 1939. 

29 These minutes will be found in Izvestia for these years, and are a rather neglected source of 
information on some aspects of the working of the main Soviet government committee. 

30 See for example the editorial of Problemy ekonomiki no. 4 1939. 

31 Problemy ekonomiki no. 8 1940 (an Order of the Council of People’s Commissars authorised 
this work after the XVIII Party Congress, and it began in June 1939-op. cit., editorial no. 4 
1939). 

32 ‘It is certainly not a question of giving local bodies the function of planning all-Union 
economy as well, as some comrades have proposed’ (A. Korobov, loc. cit.). 

33 See Plan. khoz. nos. 9 (V. Babynin) and 11 (N. Aristov), 1939; and no. 4 1940(V. Babynin, 
M. Senin and S. Trubnikov.) 

34 In his thorough survey of The Economics of Soviet Steel 1956, M. Gardner Clark displays 
evidence to indicate that this effort was not always as consistent or as successful as has generally 
been believed. 

35 See Soviet Studies vol. VII 1956 p. 312. 

36 For one account of them, see my report “The Re-appraisal of Industry’, Soviet Studies vo 
VII no. 3, 1956 pp. 308-331. 

37 For an example see Soviet Studies vol. VII no. 2 1955 p. 213. 

38 See Soviet Studies vol. IX no. 1 1957 p. 70 and n. 2 on p. 82. 

39 See Mr. Nove’s lively and intelligent analysis of the reform in Problems of Communism 
vol. VI no. 6 Nov.-Dec. 1957. Mr. Nove comes to the conclusion that ‘the resulting economic 
losses may tend to outweigh the gains achieved’. 

40 ‘From the fact that there is no unity of views on the direction and tasks of economic regionali- 
zation, it can be seen that the theory of regionalization is behind the practice of planning the 
economy and has made no substantial progress since the first regionalization of the country in 
1921-2’, writes Kostennikov in his pamphlet; but in talking of location criteria Kostennikov 
himself only offers us the having-it-all-ways formula of bringing-industry-nearer-to-the-sources- 
of-power-and-raw-materials-and-to-the-consumer-regions (‘more even’ development is some- 
times additionally suggested as part of this formula). 

‘1 For an example of an attempt to apply these criteria to the analysis of the Soviet economy, 
see Mr. Wiles’ recent articles in this journal: now that Mr. Wiles, in response to Mr. Granick’s 
criticism, has withdrawn his use of the term ‘rationality’ in any wider sense than ‘marginal 
cost=price’, his approach has the merit of consistency, but does not seem to provide the student 
of Soviet economic institutions with usable tools of analysis. Mr. Nove, on the other hand, in his 
mimeographed paper on ‘The Politics of Economic Rationality’ (St. Antony’s Papers) uses 
interchangeably two definitions of rationality which are often incompatible in Soviet (and 
other) conditions: (a) rationality is when ‘the economic purposes of society, whatever these may 
be and whoever decides them, are achieved with maximum economic efficiency’ ; and (b) rationality 
is when ‘maximum results are achieved at minimum real costs’. Sometimes he seems to use 
definition (a), as when he argues that ‘the rational use of resources is essential if the aims of the 
party’s own policies are to be effectively realized’, and that rationality is compatible with an economy 
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in which macro-economic decisions are “very largely taken at the centre’. Elsewhere in his paper 
he appears to use definition (b), interpreting it in the conventional Wilesian sense: thus he suggests 
that monopolies, rings and import duties depart from the principles of rationality (which he 
here appears to equate with efficiency !); and tells us that in 1928 ‘purely “rational” considerations 
argued for gradualism, for a Bukharinite or even Menshevik approach’. Mr. Nove’s approach is 
much more practical than Mr. Wiles’, but he has not provided us with a model of the Soviet 
economy (or set of analytical tools) which is appropriate or consistent. In this he resembles the 
school of thought at present dominant among Soviet economists, which treats the production of 
producer goods in Soviet society as “commodity production’, putting it on the same conceptual 
footing as collective farm and private trade ‘Commodity production’ and ‘the law of value’ 
as categories of the marxist political economy of capitalism and pre-socialist money economy 
are being applied to transactions within Soviet industry with modifications to make them more 
realistic, and Mr. Nove’s ‘rationality’ is a category of the Marshallian and post-Marshallian 
economics of capitalism, also modified in a realistic direction. It is doubtful whether these short 
cuts can have fruitful results for economic analysis; it is difficult to agree with Dr. Schlesinger that 
the current kind of Soviet rejection of Stalin’s approach to the law of value under socialism is 
‘progress made by critical thought’ (Soviet Studies vol. [IX 1957 p. 96 n. 3). Stalin’s treatment of 
this problem at least had the merit that production of producer goods was left as more or less 
an ‘open box’ which had yet to be analysed: ‘Our economists must put an end to this lack of 
consistency between old concepts and the new position of things in our socialist country; they 
must replace the old concepts with new ones which are consistent with the new position. We 
could tolerate this inconsistency for a certain time, but now the time has come when we must 
finally put an end to this inconsistency’ (Ek. prob. sotsializma v SSSR 1952 p. 19). 
42 Soviet Studies vol. IX no. 2 1957 p. 132. 


Dr. Davies has asked for the following note of an interview to be appended to his article. 


It is an interview I had with Basyutin, head of Otdel Raionnovo Planirovania (Department of 
Regional Planning) at Gosplan USSR, in the summer of 1937. 
J.M. 


The department in its work has connections with (1) the local Governments, their planning 
commissions and Commissariats, and (2) other departments of Gosplan USSR. 

The department has only 23 staff (e.g. only one for Georgia, Azerbaidzhan and Armenia). 
They must know their areas very well, so as to be familiar with all current problems there. 

When the general Directives for the annual state plan are being drafted by Gosplan for the 
Sovnarkom in July and August, each member of the department must give his views on the 
development of his region for the coming year. Basyutin gets all these views in July. 

During this period the ‘branch’ departments of Gosplan are working out their share of the 
draft Directives. Basyutin asks e.g. the mashinostroeniye department what their proposals are in 
locating new factories, and incorporates the information in his staff’s proposals for their areas. 

Each of the 23 is also an expert on one ‘branch’ for the entire USSR, in its general geographical 
aspect: e.g. the Chelyabinsk and West Siberia man is also Basyutin’s electric power expert. 

The Directives consist of 20 or 30 figures, and notes, mainly relating to investment, and a list 
of the new enterprises. But this amounts to the substantial ‘contour’ of the annual plan. 

A typical question: Is it possible to free the Far Eastern Krai, or Central Asia, from ‘importing’ 
coal? He takes this up with Smirnov [one of the then heads of Gosplan?]. There are hundreds 
of such questions, in fuel, power and metallurgy. 

He found that the Far Eastern Krai was ‘importing’ metal and ‘exporting’ heavy rails. 

Timber: It is necessary to preserve the forests of the European area of the USSR (because of 
their climatic value, and for other reasons). But the sawing mills are in the European part. He 
suggested dismantling them and sending them to the North and East. The Sovnarkom has 
accepted this proposal. 

Such questions are questions of principle. 


His connections with the Areas (in the stage of more detailed preparation of the plan) 

After the Sovnarkom confirms the Directives, Gosplan sends out the forms to all the Commis 
sariats and Republics. These go out early in September and must be returned by 1st October. 
The Directives are the framework within which the Commissariats and Republics fill in these 
forms: what they put in the form is, in effect, their plans. 

Each Republic, oblast and krai sends in a huge amount of material to his Department. Each 
Commissariat also—to each ‘branch’ department of Gosplan. 

Basyutin’s department also gets materials from the Commissariats, for their regional sections. 

Representatives of the Commissariats and the areas come to Gosplan to argue. 

The materials from the areas which reach Basyutin may show 20 per cent more bicycles can 
be made than the materials from the Commissariats which reach the ‘branch’ departments of 
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Gosplan. If so, Basyutin goes into this matter with representatives of the Commissariats and suggests 
increases. 

In October representatives of the areas come to the departments of Gosplan. Smirnov reconciles 
outstanding differences of opinion. 

These local representatives see the recommendations and materials which Gosplan intends to 
submit to the Sovnarkom—and they prepare the arguments which they will put tothe Sovnarkom. 

For the five-year plan, his Department is the most important one in Gosplan, even the decisive 
one. It is not important for the quarterly plans (but may soon become so). 

(a) Seeing to the fulfilment of the plan is more important than (b) drafting it. He sees each local 
representative only 2 or 3 times during (b), but many times during (a) throughout the plan year. 

He must note the appearance of disproportions and report them to the Sovnarkom. 

The Kalmuk area is very backward. He suggested the sending of an expedition of the Academy 
of Sciences to the area, to study its resources. The USSR Government has agreed. The results of 
this expedition will be included in the third five-year plan. So, by 1942, the Kalmuk Republic 
should be very much better off. 

Molotov [Prime Minister] gets hundreds of requests from local governments every day, 
complaining of lack of attention, of promises unfulfilled (e.g. 20 new buses promised have not 
been received) and difficulties that can be removed. The Sovnarkom gives these complaints to 
Gosplan, and they reach Basyutin, who gets the advice of his staff on them. After much tele- 
graphing and conferring they report to him whether the complaints are justified and how to 
remedy matters. At the present moment, each of his 23 has two or three such problems to report 
on. He sends a quick answer to the Sovnarkom, which then makes a decision. This sort of problem 
gives him more work and difficulty than does the elaboration of the plan. 

His connections with the Departments of Gosplan 

The ‘branch’ departments do not know the regions, only the industry. So they very often go 
to one or other of his 23 for advice, as a new factory cannot be planned without its location, and 
the advice is usually accepted. 

There are often (sic) great questions, e.g. the UKK [Urals-Kuznets Combine]. He led the work 
on this for three years, from 1931. Such a question is much bigger than one ‘branch’ or one region. 

When such a question is handed to him, he calls together the best specialists from the Commis- 
sariats and localities. 

Now he is working on the Bolshaya Volga scheme, which will provide 15 milliard kwh. of 
electricity, i.e. over a third of the present output. He must hand in all the results of work on this 
scheme to the Sovnarkom by 1st December. 

There are about ten such big problems. 

Everybody wants to take part in the study and discussion of such problems. 

There are four ‘synthetic’ departments of Gosplan: Capital Works, Aggregate Production 
(Svodnaya proizvodstva), Finance, and his. His is the most comprehensive. 

Connections with the local planning commissions 

In a formal sense, these relations are through the governments or ispolkomi of their areas, 
representatives of which (often the ispolkom chairman or party secretary) are always coming to 
Moscow to see the Sovnarkom. They usually see Gosplan first, to have a talk with Basyutin or 
Smirnov, and then when they see the Sovnarkom they say that Gosplan does not oppose the 
project. They know that it is wise to do this, to sound the feeling of Gosplan, because in any case 
the Sovnarkom will hand the matter over to Gosplan for its opinion. 


The work is very complex and interesting. There is a danger of the 23 getting lost in details 
and special problems, and so becoming dilettantes. So he keeps his eyes on the central taskk— 
of geographical economic distribution. 

His work belongs to the new science of economic geography, i.e. making economic geography. 

What a sense of satisfaction he gets when he visits the Urals or the Far East and sees Magnito- 
gorsk, the UKK plants, etc., which five years ago he was only arguing about against those who 
have since proved to be wreckers and were against their construction. 











SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL AND 
JUVENILE LABOUR IN THE USSR 


Soviet education to-day is affected by two major factors, namely 
the catastrophic war-time fall in the birth rate, followed by its very 
slow recovery in post-war years, and the endeavour of the Soviet 
government to provide a secondary school education for the whole 
of this reduced child population. Both factors are combining to 
bring about a decisive change in the content and purpose of secondary 
education. 

Since the school reforms of the 1930’s and until recent years, the 
secondary school curriculum was designed to prepare prospective 
students for entrance to establishments of higher education (VUZ). 
However, after 1953, the number of young people completing their 
secondary education began exceeding enrolment to VUZ; latterly, 
there have been on the average 2—3 applicants to every available place. 
Simultaneously it came to light that the ratio of semi-professionals 
to graduate specialists was inadequate. The decree of August 1954 on 
the training, distribution and utilization of young specialists aimed, 
inter alia, at redressing miscalculations in the planning of cadres. New 
types of technical schools (tekhnicheskie uchilishcha) were established to 
train boys and girls completing secondary (i.e. ten-years) schools for 
highly skilled manual jobs. Courses in these new uchilishcha last 
from one to two and a half years; in other words their trainees enter 
industry at the age of 18—20 years. 

Such a long training delays the recruitment of young people into 
industry and agriculture. Owing to climatic conditions, agriculture 
cannot be deprived of its juvenile labour force, particularly in the 
forthcoming years when labour shortage may develop because the 
age groups born during and immediately after the war number less 
than half the pre-war average. The country’s economy can hardly 
afford to forgo altogether the productive labour of its teenagers. 

These economic considerations are reinforced by Marxist ideology 
which has long sought to integrate schooling with productive labour. 
Furthermore, it must be fairly obvious that a more practical training 
is bound to meet the inclinations of the less academically gifted children, 
though this point is not often mentioned by Soviet educationalists 
who still assume all children to be of equal innate ability. Further 
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‘polytechnization’ is, therefore, desirable from the point of view of 
State economy, Marxist doctrine and ‘C stream’ children. 

Much has been written on polytechnization since its re-introduction 
was recommended at the XIX Party Congress in 1952. However, its 
implementation has been protracted and is still far from complete. The 
main obstacles seem to be the small amount of time allowed for practical 
work in the official time-tables, the cost and shortage of equipment and 
materials, the need to retrain a large body of teachers whose own train- 
ing has been very bookish, and last but not least, the uncertainty of 
what the content of polytechnical education should be in actual fact. 
This uncertainty is only beginning to be overcome now, after several 
years of experimentation. Indeed, some forms of teaching described 
as ‘polytechnical’ are methods known in this country as ‘active’ and 
in use in all good schools which can afford adequate laboratory facilities 
for the teaching of science; some skills and information, like mending 
a fuse or driving a car, are learnt by modern children at mother’s knee 
or, more precisely, in daddy’s garage. The really novel aspect of 
polytechnization is actual participation in adult industrial and agri- 
cultural work, when it is performed under the supervision of teachers 
as part of the school curriculum. 

Fortunately, polytechnization is being introduced by trial and error 
methods rather than by sweeping governmental decrees. The most 
comprehensive among the latter were the 1952 regulations enjoining 
all rural schools to have an experimental plot for agricultural practice, 
the introduction in 1955/6 into $85 schools of the RSFSR of an ex- 
perimental syllabus (uchebny plan) allowing for more hours of practical 
work and for optional vocational courses, and lastly, the 1957 decree 
making vacation work in agriculture compulsory for all pupils in the 
senior forms of rural secondary schools. 

In June 1957, the Academy of Educational Sciences of the RSFSR 
held a special meeting? to discuss the future content of the secondary 
school curriculum in the light of the working of the above mentioned 
experimental syllabus and of large scale pupil participation in agri- 
cultural work, initiated in 1955 by the Grigoropolis secondary school 
and now largely practised in the provinces of Stavropol and Krasnodar, 
where in 1956 some 40,000 boys and girls formed into 762 brigades 
put in nearly two million labour days.* There were considerable 
discrepancies of opinion at the meeting. A. Shibanov put forward the 
proposal to limit formal schooling to seven or eight years and provide 
special courses somewhat reminiscent of the old rabfaks for those 
intending to proceed to VUZ. This view was strongly opposed by 
M. N. Skatkin, an old champion of polytechnization, who also ob- 
jected to the replacement of polytechnical education by vocational 
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instruction leading to certificates of proficiency in definite trades 
(poluchenie razryada). N. M. Verzilin, of the Leningrad Scientific- 
Research Institute of Education, pointed to the danger of polytechnical 
education degenerating into monotechnical, since practical work was 
done at the nearest industrial plant with the result that the choice of a 
profession was imposed on pupils by the geographical location of the 
school. I. A. Kairov, the President of the Academy, was not averse 
to streaming, at any rate to introducing three options: science, arts 
and technology. Other speakers objected to this as conducive to a 
further decline in the study of the humanities, unless school attendance 
was lengthened to eleven to twelve years. No definite conclusions were 
reached but the results of further research are to be published as a 
monograph ‘On the system and content of general and polytechnical 
education in the Soviet school’. 

Clearly the combination of general secondary education with 
productive work presents many difficulties. It is most easily achieved in 
agriculture because children of collective farmers have always contri- 
buted a share of ‘labour days’, and also in schools attached (podshefnye) 
to large, well equipped industrial undertakings capable of providing 
apprenticeship courses. Here are two illustrations of such courses, 
one from the town of Kuibyshev, the other from the combiner works 
of Tula.* 

In Kuibyshev, the town Party Committee requested 28 industrial 
plants to arrange for senior pupils to do practical training in their 
workshops. Prior to this, the City Educational Committee and the 
Institute of Further Training organized special courses for both 
teachers and industrial workers scheduled to act as instructors. Physics 
teachers learnt methods of fitting and assembly work, practised 
using a turner’s lathe, milling machines and other metal-cutting tools, 
while others attended a year’s course for driver-mechanics organized 
by the local automobile club. One of the Kuibyshev factories set up a 
trainees’ workshop, covering a floor area of 1425 sq. m. and comprising 
a classroom for theoretical instruction, a turner’s, a milling and a fitter’s 
section, a shower bath and ‘red corner’. Some 650 pupils from the 
8th and oth grades of five schools to which the factory acts as ‘patron’ 
(shef) went there for practical training which was supervised by en- 
gineers and skilled workmen. Each pupil spent 66 hours on practical 
work. Occasionally teachers, members of the local educational authori- 
ties and party organizations also attended these classes. The example 
of this factory was followed by others. The Kuibyshev railway, which 
is due to be electrified under the sixth five-year plan, has come to 
regard the school leavers from the school to which it acts as shef 
as prospective recruits for its own workshops; in fact, it has included 
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in its personnel plans for 1958 all youngsters who have chosen optional 
training courses preparing for the trades of electrical fitter, technologist, 
draughtsman, engine mechanic, etc. 

In Tula, the 22nd secondary school is one of the 585 experimenting 
with the new syllabus. It has 1618 pupils and a staff of 68 teachers and 8 
engineering and technical instructors. Formerly, the help contributed 
by its shef, the Tula combiner works, was limited to repairing the 
school building. Now it is actively participating in the implementation 
of the new 9th grade course known as ‘fundamentals of production’. 
Pupils spend a period of four hours once a week at the works. The 
details of the course were elaborated jointly by the school staff and 
the works management. Pupils are first given an explanation of 
the purpose, general design and functions of various parts of the machine 
tool which they are going to handle as well as the technology of the 
process: this is followed by a period of practical work; lastly the teacher 
gives a concluding talk. The time table i is planned so that every pupil 
in grade 9 works for 28 hours on a turner’s lathe, 28 hours on a milling 
machine, 20 hours on a drill and 24 hours on assembly. Pupils come in 
groups of 120 and are supervised by 46 workmen acting as instructors. 
Metal parts made by pupils and passed as conforming to standard are 
accepted and paid for at the usual rate. As a result pupils earn from 
83 to 220 rubles during their practice. Pupils in grade 10 are taught 
the functioning of an internal combustion engine and learn to drive. 
As regards agricultural work prescribed by the syllabus, it was carried 
out partly on a bombed site which the pupils transformed into an 
experimental plot and partly on a suburban collective farm. 

The remuneration of pupils’ work is still a controversial topic. 
Some work is paid for individually, other collectively. The first 
pay packet is naturally a real incentive for the teenager and, in the 
poorer families, a welcome contribution to a meagre budget. However, 
individual earnings incite children to value money more than work for 
its own sake or as their personal contribution to the building of 
communism. Like adults, they are quick to spot the more profitable 
occupations; for instance, a group of boys sent to a collective farm 
withdrew from a team digging in maize fields and transferred to the 
better paid work of weeding sugar beet plantations.> Collective 
payments are regarded as more educational even if the money is 
shared out eventually among the children. Rural schools often draw 
up agreements with collective farms for payments to be made at the 
beginning of the school year (1st September) for work done in the 
summer; if pupils participate also in autumn harvesting, a further pay- 
ment is made at the end of the first quarter. Earnings derived from 
casual group work such as collecting scrap iron, old newspapers, 
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medicinal plants, etc., are usually handed over to the school authorities 
and used for the purchase of luxury equipment such as musical instru- 
ments or sport and games outfit, or spent on school celebrations or 
excursions, the final decision on the type of expenditure chosen 
being usually reached in consultation with pupils’ representatives. 

Apart from deriving income from outside customers, i.e. collective 
farms or industrial plants, the improved school workshop facilities 
enable senior pupils to manufacture simple equipment, toys, and 
teaching aids for the juniors, as well as repairing furniture or rebinding 
textbooks. Time and again a school proudly announces that it has 
equipped a gymnasium or refitted a workshop at half or even a frac- 
tion of the estimated cost owing to the work and skill of its senior 
pupils and staff. In view of the general poverty of the country and the 
permanent shortage of consumer goods, every form of mutual or 
self-help is of great importance. Rural schools are largely built by and 
at the expense of local peasants; thus in 1946-50, the Soviet government 
built 2,601 rural schools for 486,000 pupils, whereas the collective farms 
built 14,193 schools for 1,289,000 pupils; in the 1951-55 period the 
government built 1,472 schools for 375,000 pupils while the collective 
farms built 5,803 schools for 677,000 pupils. Similarly, the relation- 
ship of shefstvo between industries and schools, both urban and rural, 
enables the latter to obtain materials and skilled help which they would 
wait for in vain otherwise, had they to rely solely on governmental 
grants. 

Secondary education for all is obviously very expensive and in a 
vast country like the USSR it is particularly costly and difficult to 
organize. The high cost of building and equipping a secondary school 
is justified only when full use is made of its facilities, such as the three 
laboratories (physics, chemistry and biology), its library, gymnasium, 
two workshops (for woodwork and metal working), and of its staff 
of specialist teachers. It has been calculated that the most effective 
utilization of equipment and classrooms is made in schools catering 
for 880—920 pupils, or, if a single laboratory is used for both physics 
and biology and other similar adjustments are made, then for 640— 
760 pupils.’ Only the largest villages have a sufficient child population 
nowadays to fill such a large school. On the whole, in rural areas, 
secondary schools will have to be built in villages or preferably MTS 
situated as centrally as possible in relation to several other villages, 
so that the walking distance from outlying villages does not exceed 
3 kms., which is the permitted maximum walking distance laid down 
in the 1930 decree on general education. 

Some detailed sample studies® carried out in different regions of the 
RSFSR have shown that even seven-year schools have to cater 
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for villages situated well beyond the 3 kms. limit. If the secondary 
school is working two shifts (as half the schools do), children find 
it too much to walk s—7 kms. twice daily, particularly in the harsh 
Russian winter over dark snowbound roads. The provision of either 
hostels or transport is the obvious alternative to multiplying costly 
small schools; as it is, 72 per cent of rural seven-year schools have less 
than 200 pupils and a quarter of them less than 100; some may have to 
close down. On the whole, planners are inclined to retain the present 
small village school for 7—11 year-old children taught in one room 
by a single teacher who can cope with a group not exceeding 25 
and often averaging only 6 to 12 children (at the present time over half 
the rural primary schools are of this type).? Somewhat larger seven- 
year schools with one all-purpose laboratory and a staff of 3—6 
teachers would provide subject teaching for the 11—14 age group. 
Large secondary schools would be spaced over a fairly wide area, 
and transport or boarding facilities of some sort provided for children 
from outlying villages. There is still little information available on the 
new boarding schools inaugurated after Khrushchov’s speech at the 
XX Party Congress, but they seem destined primarily not for rural 
but for urban children, whose families, for one reason or other, are 
unable to bring them up properly. 

With the rising cost of education and the forthcoming sharp drop 
in the number of juveniles entering employment, one wonders 
whether seasonal help in agriculture (where the short and hectically 
busy summer months make such help absolutely essential), supple- 
mented by production from school workshops and part-time ap- 
prenticeship employment, can offset the loss to the economy caused 
by the delayed entry of juveniles into productive employment. If 
their limited contribution is deemed sufficient, then, despite the 
emphasis on productive work, the secondary school will continue 
to provide theoretical knowledge to a fairly advanced level. Otherwise, 
Shibanov-like ideas will prevail. 

There are, however, two further factors that are bound to affect 
the issue. Automation in industry and mechanization in agriculture 
together with a more efficient use of manpower (e.g. cuts in the armed 
forces, and the closing down of wasteful forced labour camps) may 
reduce the demand for unskilled juvenile labour and make it profitable 
in the long run to wait for highly skilled workers of 18 or 20 years 
completing their long training. Already now, factory managers are 
often unwilling to engage workers under 18 years of age because the 
decree of 26th May 1956 limits their working day to 6 hours and 
entitles them to a month’s annual leave, so that special arrangements 
have to be made in the plant’s shift system when employing juveniles. 
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The other factor to be taken into account is university pressure, 
directed at maintaining the present standard of entrance examination 
requirements. However, this pressure may misfire and universities 
simply be made to provide their own preparatory courses. Such courses 
are now being envisaged for men and women entering VUZ after 
having worked for some years in industry.The latest regulations govern- 
ing university entrance accord preferential treatment toapplicants known 
as proizvodstvenniki. Many of them have never studied at ordinary 
secondary schools and have obtained their certificate of maturity by 
attending either schools for working youths (shkoly rabochei molodezhi) 
or schools for adults (shkoly vzroslykh). In both types of schools en- 
rolment is now highest in the more advanced classes corresponding to 
grades 8—10 of the secondary school. In the working youth schools 
in 1956-7 nearly 800,000 out of a total enrolment of 1,387,000 were 
in these classes, in the schools for adults the figure was 83,000 out of a 
total of 120,000.'° The preference given to the proizvodstvenniki may be 
an encouragement for people coming up the hard way and whose 
standards of attainment are naturally lower than those of regular 
school leavers with whom they have been competing, often unsuc- 
cessfully, for VUZ entrance. It is also hoped that older students with 
experience of practical work may be more willing to return to similar 
employment (though in more responsible jobs) and not seek glamorous 
or soft occupations. Perhaps this ‘democratization’ of the VUZ student 
body is designed to forestall further social stratification, or to redress 
past injustices, or simply to reduce the influx of young stilyagi who 
shelter in VUZ from hard manual work and introduce into Soviet 
institutions a spirit of idle musing, supercilious criticism and may, 
eventually, swell the ranks of an unemployed and frustrated intelli- 
gentsia, the most dangerously revolutionary of all social classes. 

In any case, the enrolment of large numbers of older students 
means stiffer competition for school leavers, particularly for those 
seeking admission to popular VUZ of the large European towns of 
the Union which have already reduced their intake of freshers by 
I§ per cent in 1956 and by another 20 per cent in 1957!" as part of the 
general policy of decentralization designed to direct prospective 
students to the new universities and specialized institutes of the remoter 
Eastern regions. If universities are made to provide their own prepa- 
ratory courses for applicants who have reached a secondary school 
standard approximating to the English so-called O level, yet are 
required by VUZ to pass entrance examinations approximating to 
our A standards, then planners of secondary school curricula will be 
able to lighten the load of theoretical instruction and introduce more 
vocational training. 
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In an industrial society skill and insight are not contradictory 
achievements, but their long divorce and human limitations make it 
difficult to strike a balance between their rival claims. The search for 
a balanced synthesis is, therefore, of considerable interest to educa- 
tionalists outside the Soviet Union insofar as they, too, live in industrial 
societies. 

E. KOUTAISSOFF 
Birmingham 


1 The number of children in the four junior grades was 21,756,300 in 1940/41; in 1955/56 it 
was 13,798,700 (Kulturnoe stroitelstvo 1956 p. 6—7). For the RSFSR alone the fall is from 12,200,000 
to 7,500,000 (Narodnoe khozyaistvo RSFSR 1957 p. 309). 

2 Reported in Sovetskaya pedagogika 1957 no. 9 pp. 155—160. 

3N. I. Boldyrev, “Torzhestvo leninskikh printsipov kommunisticheskovo vospitania’, ibid. 

. 20. 

* A. Evgenieva, ‘Tsenny opyt organisatsii politekhnicheskovo obuchenia’, Narodnoe obrazo- 
vanie 19$7 no. 7 pp. 31—35; N. Vasin, ‘Proizvoditelny trud uchashchikhsya na zavode’, ibid. no. 
9 pp. 62—65. 

31. Slepenkov & N. Krasnopolsky, “Vospitatelnoe znachenie oplaty truda’, ibid no. 7 p. $3. 

6 Kulturnoe stroitelstvo 1956 p. 72. 

7G. D. Leladze, ‘Tipy zdani srednikh shkol i osnovy ikh proektirovania’, in V. M. Dmitriev 
(editor) Organisatsia i planirovanie vseobshchevo srednevo obrazovania 1957 pp. 138—181. 

8 The first such sample study was made in 1953 ina district of the Yaroslavl province. Particulars 
regarding later studies carried out in the provinces of Novgorod, Stalingrad and Voronezh, 
in the Chuvash and Tartar ASSR and the district of Volovets in Western Ukraine are summari 
in V. M. Dmitriev, op. cit., pp. 223—362. 

° Kulturnoe stroitelstvo pp. 164—168. 

10 [bid p. 157. 

11M. A. Prokofiev, ‘Puti dalneishevo uluchshenia raboty vuzov’, Vestnik vysshei shkoly 
1957 no. 8 p. 4. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Joseph S. Berliner: Factory and Manager in the USSR, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1957, xv -+ 386 pp., 60s. 


This is another of the Russian Research Center studies, and a very 
impressive piece of work it is. What is more, it is a pleasure to read. 
It is written in a style at once clear and stimulating, and the text is punctu- 
ated by well-translated, often amusing and always relevant quotations 
from the Soviet press and various emigré informants. The subject- 
matter is of great theoretical and practical interest. All serious students 
of the Soviet economy wish to penetrate beneath the formal structure 
of plans and institutions, and to see how things work out at the level 
of the enterprise. It is hardly necessary to remind oneself that adminis- 
trators and planners produce only documents, and that the proper 
functioning of the economy depends decisively on how such documents 
are translated into action. In harsh reality, plans cannot cover all eventu- 
alities, orders are imprecise, things go wrong, and so a great deal 
of manoeuvring and adjustment must occur at working levels. The 
book is concerned with analysing the behaviour of the managers of 
enterprises in the face of the many difficulties and choices which 
confront them. Dr. Berliner rightly emphasizes the great importance 
of two fundamental ‘facts of life’ to Soviet management: that the 
planners tend to insist on very ambitious targets, and that the supply 
of necessary materials is often unreliable. He also shows that these 
two facts are connected: the reason why the supply system is apt to 
break down is that the supplying enterprise is itself overstrained. The 
entire economy tends to be overcommitted, all resources are supposed 
to be used to the full, there is no margin. In the period to which the 
book is devoted, managers have had to operate under heavy pressure, 
amid many serious difficulties, and the penalties for failure were often 
severe. We are given a fascinating picture of how they behaved, 
faced with various types of choices. 

Some readers may be prejudiced against the book by the fact 
that there are many quotations from the views of emigré ex-managers. 
Indeed, it is clear that such sources are likely to give a biased picture of 
the motivation of Soviet citizens. No one doubts, for instance, that 
both fear and enthusiasm played a role in Soviet industrialization, 
and it is only to be expected that those who left Russia would tend to 
be gripped by fear rather than by more ‘positive’ emotions. However, 
to say those things is not to criticize Dr. Berliner, who warns the reader 
most carefully against bias of this sort, and who uses his emigré 
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material skilfully to minimize it. His questions tended to be those in 
which anti-Soviet bias mattered least. He was probing for economic 
motivation, and allegations of terror are conspicuous by their almost 
complete absence. Dr. Berliner’s case nowhere rests solely on emigré 
evidence. He deduces the behaviour-pattern from the institutional 
structure, and quotes extensively from Soviet sources. Nor does he 
thereby seek to produce a catalogue of selected ‘negative’ evidence 
derived from self-critical articles. In every case without exception, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, the negative features noted and documented 
by Dr. Berliner are genuine and significant, because they follow in- 
escapably from the system itself. For example, the intensity of the 
pressure to fulfil a plan in quantity terms, plus the weakness of “customer 
resistance’, must produce a tendency to lower quality. The effect of 
citing emigré informants is generally to give life and colour to the 
narrative, without materially affecting credibility. 

However, there is room for disagreement with the way in which 
Dr. Berliner presents the general picture. Is it quite balanced? Is there 
some over-concentration on the things that go wrong? 

Pro-Soviet critics may seek to attack Dr. Berliner with the well- 
worn cry: “What about the Sputnik’? This would be a quite irrelevant 
criticism. Obviously, a high-priority project, specially favoured with all 
necessary materials, is in a quite special position. The directors of an 
enterprise of this sort face none of the problems which bedevil the more 
‘normal’ Soviet manager. But leaving Sputniks aside, the picture 
which emerges from the book does seem rather too chaotic, even 
though Dr. Berliner does briefly warn about this in his conclusion 
(p. 326). Thus, in his account, the supply and material allocation sys- 
tems seem not merely defective—which they certainly are—but practi- 
cally in a state of chronic paralysis. Surely, since utter confusion is 
avoided, the typical enterprise must receive most of its requirements 
most of the time through the proper channels? It is right to emphasize 
the key importance of supply problems in the life and worries of a 
Soviet manager. Because he can never be sure that he will receive 
any given consignment, he does indeed seek to insure himself by 
hoarding and by all the various devices so well described by Dr. Berliner 
under the heading of ‘safety factors’. He also makes efforts to obtain 
missing items by influence, pressure, graft. It is natural that such things 
should be uppermost in the consciousness of emigré managers, because 
we all tend to remember the things which cause trouble, whereas the 
punctual arrival of the consignment of goods is not news and is 
not memorable. 

It is not suggested that irregularities were or are rare. No doubt they 
are common. But, as the word itself suggests, they are departures from 
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regularities, regrettably numerous exceptions within a system which 
worked badly, but which did more or less work. Perhaps the reader 
may be overimpressed by the almost fifty pages devoted to blat and 
the tolkach (incidentally, why a separate chapter for each of these 
closely related phenomena?), and may come to give too much weight 
to illicit or illegal behaviour within the system. It would seem, too, 
that Dr. Berliner wrongly includes under blat the working of the 
priority system itself, which is surely a misuse of the term. Thus he 
treats under this head (on p. 203) the intervention of Stalin’s secretary, 
Poskrebyshev, in favour of some project which that leader regarded as 
especially important. The efforts which managers make, by journeys 
to Moscow and in other perfectly open ways, to persuade the authorities 
to grant them more scarce materials are quoted as further instances. 
But surely, if there is a priority system, the managers are bound to 
seek to impress higher authority with the urgency of their particular 
supply problem, and this is no more blat than the identical activities 
of British managers in the period of controls. Blat a l’anglaise did 
indeed occur, in the cases investigated by the Lynskey Tribunal. 
But the routine flow of applications for a supplementary quota of 
steel, or import licences, which kept British ministries busy during and 
just after the war, are not blat of any kind. 

Of course, this criticism is not aimed at denying the existence of real 
blat or equally real tolkachi. These things must, indeed, form part of 
of the story, since they are part of the truth. But so is the regular 
system of supply. For instance, the vast number of complaints caused 
by the disruption of established contractual ties between enterprises 
by the sovnarkhozy suggests that such ties had been firmly rooted in 
the past. The central allocation system for major commodities, and the 
inter-enterprise links established under it, probably worked not quite as 
badly as might appear from Dr. Berliner’s presentation. Perhaps the 
tolkach is especially valuable in ‘scrounging’ materials which are not 
centrally allocated, or which are needed in relatively small quantities 
at a time (for instance nails, spare parts, certain building materials, 
electric plugs, etc.). Some of the evidence suggests that this is so. 

Dr. Berliner concentrates much attention on the premium as a 
determinant of managerial decisions. He lists all the factors which 
modify the tendency to maximize premia, but he is surely right 
in ascribing to Soviet managers the human tendency of wishing to 
increase their incomes—and the regulations do establish a very strik- 
ing connection between the material welfare of managers and the 
premia they receive. Indeed, it is necessary to stress this, if only to 
dispel the illusions of some starry-eyed thinkers who imagine that 
Soviet managers are guided primarily by socialist consciousness. 
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But one can say all this and still demur when Dr. Berliner claims 
(p. 34) that premia are the dominant goal of management in the same 
sense in which the profit motive is dominant in a market economy. This is, 
surely, overstating the case, because it might cause the reader to 
mistake a surface similarity for something fundamental. In the West, 
profit maximization is indeed the major economic criterion for the 
operation of a firm, and this generalization has real economic meaning. 
In Russia, surely the parallel is with plan fulfilment; premia (and better 
chances of promotion, the avoidance of punishment, etc. etc.) are 
rewards for plan fulfilment. Dr. Berliner is aware of this objection, 
and argues that ‘the relationship of premiums to plan fulfilment in 
the Soviet firm is rather like the relationship of profit to the equalization 
of marginal revenue and marginal cost in the theoretical market 
economy firm’. But this is surely an untenable argument. After all, 
premia are rewards for the achievement of goals which are set by 
higher authority, and everyone concerned knows that this is so. 
If several plan targets conflict with one another (e.g. gross output, 
labour productivity, profit), it is true that the manager will tend 
to pursue the one which nets him the highest premium, but to say 
this is really quite superficial, since the reason why one of the premia 
(e.g. for gross output) is higher is that the authorities have made it so. 
Therefore any formulation which might tempt economists into 
constructing models of the Soviet economy in which premia play the 
role of the profit motive is liable to mislead, in the reviewer's opinion. 
Which is not to deny for a moment the powerful influence of the 
struggle for premia on the managers’ choices between alternatives. The 
difference in motivation might perhaps be illustrated with a homely 
example. Many a Russian director must have excused himself for 
being late on the plea that he is having difficulties with ensuring plan 
fulfilment. Whereas one can hardly imagine a ‘capitalist’ manager 
saying: “Sorry, dear, I was kept late at the office equating marginal 
revenue with marginal cost’. 

If we regard plan fulfilment as fundamental, we see more clearly 
another important aspect of reality: because, in aiming at plan fulfil- 
ment, the manager is both responding to material stimuli and earning 
moral approbation, the major defects of the planning system cannot 
be cured by appeals to socialist consciousness or the party spirit. So 
far as the manager is concerned, his duty, as well as his interest, is that 
he should fulfil the plan. As Dr. Berliner shows, the party organs which 
supervise him have just this same interest in plan fulfilment, and lose 
no opportunity of telling the manager so. While it is true that an ideal 
‘state-oriented’ manager will avoid outrageous cheating, it is important 
to make clear that the principal defects analysed in the book are not 
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really due to cheating, but are inherent in efforts to conform to the 
state's own ‘priority’ demand—fulfil the plan, above all in terms of gross 
output. 

But there is some cheating, and so it is right to devote attention to the 
question of falsification of reporting. The big difference, in terms of 
income and glory, between 99 per cent and 100 per cent of the plan 
must be very tempting indeed. Many kinds of distortions must occur 
in practice, and no account of Soviet managerial behaviour would 
be complete without an analysis of the statistical consequences of 
endeavour to fulfil plans and earn premia. Perhaps it would have 
been useful to discuss the question of how far falsification is likely to go. 
If Soviet publications claim 250 million metres of cloth or 400,000 
automobiles, do we need to make an appreciable discount for in- 
correct reporting from the producers? Probably Dr. Berliner would 
agree with the reviewer that the answer is usually ‘no’. Yet there 
does seem to be an important point here, which is worth more detailed 
analysis, concerning the effect on rates of growth of the too intimate 
connection between statistical reporting and plan fulfilment bonuses. 
Let us take the following example: suppose the plan is expressed in 
base-year rubles of gross output, and there are three variants of a 
certain commodity, A1, Az and A3, and the plan envisages 100 of 
each. Supposing the monetary measurement of plan fulfilment is such 
as to make Az the most ‘advantageous’. Then there tends to be devia- 
tion from the otherwise rational assortment in favour of A2, due 
wholly to this factor (defining ‘rational’ as corresponding either to 
the desires of the planners or to those of the consumers; it makes no 
difference in this context). If the originally planned assortment of At, 
Az and A3 would have resulted in an increase of 10 per cent in output 
over the base year, it is quite possible, ceteris paribus, that the relative 
overproduction of Az would cause the increase to appear to be 20 
per cent. If choices were systematically made in this way throughout 
industry, as and when opportunity offered to do so without undue risk, 
then the tendency to fit production programmes to plan fulfilment 
(and bonuses) should lead to some overstatement of the growth 
of industrial output, and this, again, without any act which could be 
described as falsification or cheating. 

In the very full and stimulating account of controls over the manage- 
ment, the party naturally finds a place, but it seems here to be a sur- 
prisingly small place. The local party committee is dealt with in four 
pages, and mostly in connection with the fact that it often connives 
at the director’s minor illegalities because it too is interested in plan 
fulfilment. This is certainly true, but more could be said about the 
interference of the local party secretary, as wel] as his more positive 
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function as a helper in time of need. If a factory of any importance is 
in difficulties over supplies, as an alternative to blat it can surely seek to 
persuade the party secretary of the city that an appeal for more materials 
should go to Moscow through party channels. Party periodicals have 
much to say these days about the economic role of the party apparatus, 
and ‘industrial’ novels seldom overlook the gorkom secretary. 

Dr. Berliner discusses the likely effects of the post-Stalin changes. 
Though he was unable to refer to the Sovnarkhozy except in brief 
‘postscript’ footnotes, most of what he says remains entirely valid. 
In particular, he is right in pointing out that the lower tempos of 
growth and the greater emphasis on an adequate margin of stocks, 
as well as the diminution of terror, provide some grounds for expecting 
more efficiency in management. He also shows that some other reforms 
within the existing system can lead to improvements—for instance, 
removing the fears of the managers that an honest statement of their 
production possibilities will lead to the setting of an ‘unfulfillable’ 
plan. He suggests that reduced pressure, less fear, may breed a healthier 
behaviour-pattern. The limitations of the post-Stalin reforms are well 
set out. Perhaps it would have been useful, in addition, to refer to the 
consequences of the illogicalities of the price system on any reforms 
which enlarge the manager’s sphere of responsibility. So long as prices 
are irrational (in the sense that, left to themselves, they would stimulate 
the wrong assortment of output), the role of the profit motive must be 
a strictly subordinate one, and the dominant target must be planned 
volume of output. But, unless output is itemized in great detail, this 
must still leave in existence the problem of products more or less 
‘advantageous’ to produce in relation to the plan. Soviet economists 
are beginning to show awareness of the need to use profitability as an 
important ‘all-in’ criterion, and they know well that this is only possible 
if the price system is drastically reformed. 

A word about a minor matter, which often crops up in works 
containing Russian material. Dr. Berliner’s translations are excellent, 
but could one appeal for consistency in the adjectival use of Russian 
geographical names? Sometimes a Russian adjectival form is used 
(e.g. Kolomenski for Kolomna), sometimes the noun (Yaroslavl), 
sometimes neither (Mytyshchinsk, which presumably refers to Myty- 
shchi). I suggest the consistent use of the noun form. 

But enough of criticism. This is a stimulating, thought-provoking, 
lively and extremely valuable book, so Jet us thank Dr. Berliner for 
doing so well a job that needed doing. 


A. Nove 
London 








Nicolas Spulber: The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe. John Wiley and Sons 
Inc., New York; Chapman and Hall, Ltd., London. xii+. saspp. £5. 


Although the eight communist states of Eastern Europe have a population amount- 
ing to almost half of that of the Soviet Union, and yield a gross national product 
estimated at between one half and one third of that of the USSR, both ‘Sovietolo- 
gists’ and students of the Western European economies have paid scant attention to 
the area. This neglect has adversely affected the extension of knowledge concerning 
European history—as has been cogently argued by Professor Barraclough.! The 
paucity of information on Eastern Europe may also have misled some students of 
Soviet affairs—for instance in understanding the rapid post-war recovery of the 
Soviet economy. Without an evaluation of the magnitude of East European reparations 
to the USSR and income from the joint-stock companies, more credit for the pace of 
the recovery may be given to Soviet planners than is in fact their due. Does the 
experience of economic planning in Eastern Europe enable us to test assumptions about 
the rate of growth of a planned economy which have hitherto been derived almost 
exclusively from: Soviet evolution? How extensive are Soviet commitments to Eastern 
Europe, and can the USSR be fairly held responsible for the successes and failures 
of economic planning in the area, e.g. in Hungary? How much sovereignty must the 
USSR surrender in terms of national economic planning if the objective of the econo- 
mic integration of the ‘second world market’ is to be attained? If Professor Spulber’s 
book does not afford definitive answers to these and other similar questions, it is 
nonetheless a welcome attempt to define orders of magnitude, and to ‘study the 
structural changes in the economies of Eastern Europe after World War II, the process 
of nationalization, the establishment of centralized planning and the performance 
of these economies within that framework, and the problem of autonomous develop- 
ment versus integration, the relations between these countries and the Soviet Union 
and their own inter-relations.’ To this task the author has brought a knowledge of 
almost all of the languages relevant; moreover a most impressive familiarity with the 
economic literature of these countries is evident from the footnotes and bibliography. 
For this alone, students of the subject will be much indebted to Professor Spulber, 
for he has painstakingly collated and explored all the available statistical data on national 
income, industrial output, collectivization, foreign trade and related topics. His 
work in this field largely supersedes the valuable but inevitably partial studies issued 
by E.C.E. 

After the world-wide economic depression of the inter-war period the majority 
of the East European states adopted some form of economic planning in self-defence, 
but were not prepared for, or were incapable of, using planning as a lever with which to 
put an end to their dependence on agricultural output. Through a system of bilateral 
agreements Germany was able by virtue of superior bargaining power to penetrate 
the economies of the Danubian countries to a considerable degree. In the course of 
the war this penetration increased; the defeat of Germany left a vacuum in the area 
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which was filled by the USSR which was awarded all former German assets in the 
area and considerable reparations from the ex-enemy countries Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria (and, of course, from East Germany). After some wasteful experiments 
in transferring German installations to the USSR, the Soviet government invested 
these assets in the joint-stock companies which were established in all of the European 
People’s Democracies—principally in the extractive industries and in communications. 
Professor Spulber examines in detail the operations of some of these companies 
and the benefits which the Soviet Union derived from their autonomous status 
both in the allocation of their foreign earnings and the formulation of long-term 
plans of development which were independent of the national economic plans of the 
countries in which they were located. The extra-territorial status of these companies 
and of some of the financial institutions (e.g. former Austrian banks) owned by the 
USSR may have been devised with a view to the subsequent economic integration 
of the region. At any rate it is clear that both the reparations agreements and the 
joint-stock companies—which survived until the post-Stalin period and were finally 
dismantled after the Hungarian crisis in late 1956—bound the economic development 
of Eastern Europe closely to that of the USSR. (A useful feature of the work under 
review is the inclusion of the texts of some of the agreements establishing these 
companies.) 

It is rather a pity that Professor Spulber should have excluded from his study both 
the German Democratic Republic and Albania—which he justifies on the grounds that 
they represent ‘special cases’ which are not typical of the general trends of develop- 
ment of the region as a whole. On the other hand Yugoslavia is one of the six econo- 
mies which are examined, although since 1950 Yugoslav theory and practice in 
planning has diverged sharply from the Eastern European ‘norm’. Both East Germany 
and Albania present interesting problems from the point of view of the integration of 
the area and at the same time illustrate the relationship between the strategic needs 
of the USSR and the autonomous economic development of each member of the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. On the other hand Professor Spulber fails 
sufficiently to emphasise the specific characteristics of Yugoslav economic develop- 
ment since her expulsion from the Cominform. The willingness of the Yugoslav 
authorities to experiment has sometimes led to costly mistakes (e.g. in the resettlement 
of Montenegrin peasants in the former Volksdeutsche holdings in the Voyvodina, or in 
the system of bank acceptances) but it has also yielded results which compare favourably 
with the experience of her neighbours (e.g. in the decentralization of planning or in 
the organization of the foreign trade system). After the Hungarian crisis in November 
1956 a writer in Pravda explicitly recognized the deficiencies of planning the expansion 
of the heavy industrial base in all the People’s Democracies too closely on the Soviet 
model. “The former party and state leadership of Hungary mechanically copied the 
experience of the Soviet Union in the field of industrialization . . . The planning of 
economic development in Hungary should have proceeded from the concrete 
conditions of Hungary and account should have been taken of the fact that not every 
country is obliged to create all branches of industry as it has the possibility of relying 
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on all the socialist countries. More means should have been expended on the develop- 
ment of agriculture and on increasing the production of consumer goods’.? This 
statement plainly indicates the weaknesses of the present mechanism for joint planning 
in the ‘second world market’ and one would like to know how far joint targets 
for 1960 and the system of intra-regional planning have been thrown out of gear 
by the Hungarian and Polish crises. The rate of growth in Eastern Europe is impressive: 
between 1938 and 1955 coal production increased over 100 per cent, oil production 
by about 90 per cent, steel production by more than roo per cent, and electricity 
by almost 300 per cent; in the case of steel alone Eastern Europe(excluding Yugoslavia) 
almost doubled its production between 1949 and 1955.3 But this development has been 
achieved at the expense of severe shortages of grains, textile materials—particularly 
cotton, and fats and oils. 

Inevitably in a book which attempts to cover so much ground there are gaps 
and at places the author does not seem entirely confident in his analysis. Nothing 
is said of the effect of shortages of consumer goods on productivity—as indicated by 
the high rate of absenteeism in Czechoslovak mines; in the treatment of the nationali- 
zation of retail trade in Yugoslavia the importance of the peasant-market in that 
country is neglected. Nevertheless the study is a sober analysis of an important 
sector of the world economy supported by a wealth of statistical material and ex- 
pounded with great clarity. 

Norman SCOTT 
Glasgow 


1G. Barraclough, History in a Changing World. 
2 Pravda 23rd November 1956. 
3H. Schwartz, World Economic Growth and Competition. 
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V. V. Zenkovsky: A History of Russian Philosophy, Vols. 1 and Il, 947 pp. (Authorized 
translation by G. L. Kline.) Routledge and Kegan Paul, London 1953, £4. 4s.4 


This encyclopaedic work is divided into four parts, concerned respectively with the 
period up to the end of the eighteenth century ; the nineteenth century up to Solovyov; 
Solovyov and the later nineteenth century; and (except for one chapter) the non- 
Marxists of the twenticth century. It is in some ways the fullest of several recent works 
which consider aspects of the history of Russian philosophy: the second edition of 
Masaryk’s Spirit of Russia (1955); some of the contributions to Continuity and Change 
in Russian and Soviet Thought (ed. E. J. Simmons, 1955); Moscow’s own two-volume 
Ocherki po istorii filosofskoi i obshchestvenno-politicheskoi misli narodov SSSR ([Studies in 
the history of the philosophical and socio-political thought of the peoples of the USSR] 
ed. Vasetsky et al. 1955); and N. O. Lossky’s History of Russian Philosophy (New 
York 1951). Particularly valuable for the period before the nineteenth century, 
though specializing on a single aspect, is Ivan Kologrivof’s Essai sur la Sainteté en 
Russie (Bruges 1953)—to which an ideal complement would be a Calvinist study of 
Joseph of Volokolamsk. 

One of the questions which naturally arises is how far any of these works advances 
our knowledge or understanding of the history of Russian philosophy beyond the 
point marked by Masaryk’s first edition (German 1913, English 1919). In respect of 
completeness of information, Zenkovsky’s work will remain invaluable for a long 
time; and this result has been achieved in spite of what would seem to be a necessarily 
crippling handicap, lack of access to Russian libraries. In the circumstances, Zen- 
kovsky’s rule of consulting only primary materials was heroic, and gives his book 
a worth which remains unaffected by the doubts and criticisms we shall shortly voice. 
In particular, much of the second volume (Solovyov and later, except for the Marxists) 
was virgin territory, and on the philosophers who remained in Russia after 1922 
full of difficulties for the historian and biographer. Zenkovsky has collected the in- 
formation available, and very little more has become known since he wrote: A. F. 
Losev incurred the displeasure of Lysenko’s ally Prezent (Vestnik Vysshei Shkoly 
1948 no. 12 p. 32) but has more recently appeared in print (e.g. Vestnik Istorii 
Mirovoi Kulturi 1957 no. 3 pp. 14ff.). No doubt the unknown parts of the biographies 
of such men as Shpet, Karsavin, ‘and Florensky will become available at some future 
date. 

For the periods before 1922, Zenkovsky is careful to discuss not only the outstanding 
individuals but also, to some extent, the institutions concerned with the teaching 
of philosophy. It would have been helpful (and probably not have entailed a dispro- 
portionate amount of extra labour) if he had given us an appendix listing the teaching 
centres at various periods, and naming at least their heads at successive dates. For one 
of the important aspects of a history of modern Russian philosophy is the tracing of 
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the growth of a philosophic tradition, and the parts played in that process by the famous 
amateurs and the (deservedly) less famous professionals; and teaching centres— 
whether or not they are adorned by notabilities—have their own importance in such 
a process, so that mere knowledge of their existence is an indispensable part of the 
historial material. 

The historians of Russian philosophy have established certain traditional problems 
in their subject. These are: is “Russian philosophy’ philosophy, and if so how is the 
term to be defined; is ‘Russian philosophy’ in the main an independent and autono- 
mous growth, or a mere dependant on western philosophic movements; and what 
is the compass of the term, that is, does “Russian philosophy’ go back beyond the 
nineteenth century, and does it include both the Marxists and the other twentieth- 
century schools? Obviously, these questions are all interconnected, and Zenkovsky 
discusses most of them in his early chapters. 

Before examining his discussion, it is necessary to say that _ little in the 
way of agreed opinion or certified knowledge is available for Russian thought 
as a whole from the tenth to the eighteenth centuries, and what there is consists of 
generalities, which may be accurate but are unsupported by sufficient detail of 
evidence. The formal source for example is the little renascence at Byzantium, as 
all agree; but there is little or no detail either of the particular emphases of that 
source and its differences with the general neo-Platonic tradition, or of any changes of 
emphasis it underwent in its migration. Again, it is agreed that by the twelfth century 
the learned men of Kiev held firmly to some leading ideas and faced the problem of the 
relation of one Rus and many Rurikovichi; but once more details are lacking. 
It is clear that the Tartar conquests are the sort of event that provokes reflection and 
determination of principles at least of practical action: but here there is a general as 
well as a detailed obscurity. It is obvious that events on the Latin frontier from before 
1242 to after 1656 made a deep impression, and it is generally supposed that these 
effects reinforced one another in succession: this is the sort of generality which 
looks dubious in itself, and smacks of hindsight and ideological construction. The 
‘heresies’ outside, and the conflicts within, the late mediaeval Church, and the develop- 
ment of its political theories, are known in a literary sense; but the principles which 
animated the sombre cruelties, the disciplinary singlemindedness, the authoritarianism 
of Joseph of Volokolamsk are not explored and analysed either in relation to his 
national inheritance of ideas, or to the appearance and predominance of men of 
similar temper in the same period beyond the Latin frontier in the inquisition and the 
Reformation. The degeneration of his legacy down to its nadir in Uvarov’s formulae, 
and its unsuccessful assailment by all kinds of superficial currents of thought, have so 
far been a subject for passion, not of study. As soon as these vast fields of ignorance 
are mentioned, it becomes obvious that the question of whether “Russian philosophy’ 
goes back beyond the nineteenth century is not a question of principle or definition, 
but one of fact, to be settled by the publication, editing, and study of texts; and it is 
heartening to see both that the work is being at least contemplated in Moscow, under 
Trachtenberg’s leadership, and more forcefully demanded in Leningrad (see, for 
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example, V. S. Bachmanov and A. M. Plotnikov in Vestnik Leningradskovo Universiteta: 
Seria Ekonomiki, Filosofii i Prava, no. 1 of 1956 pp. 67ff.). At present, however, the 
history of Russian philosophy must be regarded as still in its pre-Gilson stage, com- 
parable to those histories of British philosophy which begin with a nod to Bacon, 
then hasten to discuss Berkeley, Hume and Locke—displaying as it were the deus 
without accounting for the machina. 

In this context we may pass over the supposed ‘late awakening’ of Russian thought 
as (to say the least) a premature formulation. Zenkovsky’s view, however, is not that 
we are in a state of remediable ignorance about mediaeval Russian philosophy. 
‘Independent creative work’ he says (page 1) ‘in the field of philosophy, or rather 
the first germs of such work, did not appear in Russia until the second half of the 
eighteenth century . . . With rare and insignificant exceptions [philosophic needs in 
earlier times] found their resolution in a religious world-view’. But much the same 
is true, on Zenkovsky’s own evidence, of most of the later philosophers with whom 
he deals, so that this is not a means of discriminating philosophical from non-philo- 
sophical thought in Russia, any more than it is elsewhere. It is to be noted also that 
Zenkovsky does not rest his judgements, even implicitly, upon a right doctrine, 
or indeed any doctrine, of reason, which he nowhere discriminates from the other 
faculties. He frequently refers to ‘intuition’, but in so many varying contexts that it is 
difficult to give the term any other meaning than ‘an assertion, of untraced origin’. 

Zenkovsky’s attack on the traditional problem of defining philosophy in general 
so that it admits of “Russian philosophy’ in particular is opened out in quite a different 
way. After denying that the definition of philosophy can be based on epistemology or 
metaphysics as the central problems of the science, he asserts that ‘philosophy is 
present wherever there is an attempt to unify the spiritual life by rational means . . 
Philosophy . . . arises only where rational energies are operative in clarifying intuitions 
... It seeks forms of rationality and “convincing grounds” (at the level of the logos) 
not only for the hearer or reader but for itself . . . Philosophic creativity merely 
takes its departure from experience . . . [and] always moves toward the building of 
systems. This is the “level of the logos”, where everything . . . must be “made to fit” 
into a system’ (page 4). 

The number of undefined terms is daunting; nevertheless Zenkovsky’s subsequent 
exposition shows that, if anything, this circumscription of the sphere of philosophy 
is too tight for him. Certainly we must not read him as meaning ‘an attempt to unify 
the spiritual life by clearly-defined or common disciplines of reason’, otherwise many 
of his Russian philosophers would deny themselves that name by their vagueness, 
incoherence, inconsistency, and preference for assertion over argument. At the same 
time Zenkovsky is not talking about unconscious or natural, untrained or spontaneous 
rationality (which would, presumably, include any and all ‘attempts to unify the 
spiritual life’ from animism upwards); he is talking, as he says, about rationality at 
the level of the logos, about system-building. Nor must ‘experience’, the point 
of departure for philosophy, be taken as meaning for Zenkovsky actual historical, 
non-universal, experiences—the particular problems of particular places and periods 
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such as the Tartar yoke, or the obscurantism of Nicholas I—but only these problems 

categorized into generalities: ‘external, psychic, social . . . moral, aesthetic, religious’. 
In other words, Zenkovsky’s definition of philosophy belongs to the general type 

of the Platonic; and the question arises whether “Russian philosophy’ (which the 

definition is framed to admit) is itself in general character (as Russian thought was in 

its formal source), of the Platonic tradition. Zenkovsky gives the specific characteristics 

of (modern) Russian philosophy as follows: 

1. it has so far had a century and a half of development (page 5); 

2. epistemology holds a secondary place in it, being subordinate to, or contained 

within, ontology (p. 5); 

3. Russian philosophy is typically anthropocentric (as opposed to theocentric or 

cosmocentric): and therefore its principal concerns are 

4. moral; 

5. historiosophic; and 

6. the inseparability of theory and practice (pages 6—7). 

7. ‘The charge that Russian philosophy lacks originality, unless it is made simply 

for rhetorical purposes, rests on deliberate malevolence toward Russian thought, 

a deliberate wish to degrade it’ (page 8). 


8. It has been alleged that Russian thinkers are eclectic. “This charge indicates a complete 
misunderstanding of the synthetic intentions of Russian thinkers’ (page 8). 

9. ‘The key to the dialectic of Russian philosophic thought is to be found in the prob- 
lem of secularism’ (page 921). 


10. ‘During the eighteenth century we find two tendencies within secularism. One 
actually opposed the Church and its traditions. This began with eighteenth-century 
Russian “Voltairism” and has continued to the present, having become an “active 
atheism” and a rejection in principle of the Church and religion’ (page 922). But on 
page 730 we read: “The sharp outburst of Russian secularism which developed in 
Russia into “active atheism” . . . did not and does not have any roots in the Russian 
past’. 

11. ‘The other tendency [within secularism] . . . did not break with Christianity . . . 
Beginning with Skovoroda . . . up to our own day, the problem of the relation of 
reason and faith, of free investigation and ecclesiastical tradition [this complete 
identification of faith and ecclesiastical tradition is apparently taken for granted 
by Zenkovsky] has occupied Russian minds . . . Every rationalism, whether extreme 
or mitigated, involves a “logical compulsion” which is more severe and fatal than the 
limitation of freedom in ecclesiastical tradition. This dispute has not yet come to an 
end in Russian philosophy . . . But the fact that this problem is passed from generation 
to generation . . . justify one in viewing the dialectical interrelations and connections 
of the development of Russian thought in this light’ (pages 922—923). 

12. “Russians who have matured spiritually in the Orthodox faith find different 
approaches open to the central problems . . . In part we Russians bear the West 
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within ourselves even to-day . . . But in part we stand on another path, a path which is 
opened to us by the Orthodox view of culture and life, of man and nature. We stand 
as it were on the threshold—and perhaps have already partly crossed this threshold— 
of philosophical constructions defined by the insights provided by Orthodoxy’ 
(page 924). So far as can be gathered from Zenkovsky’s narrative, the ‘insights 
provided by Orthodoxy’ are in the main ‘the metaphysics of total-unity’, the Platonism 
of the One. 

If modern Russian philosophy began a hundred and fifty years ago, then it began 
with the influence of Schellingian aesthetics and Naturphilosophie. By that time the 
modern natural sciences and mathematics were well-established in Russia, but 
their influence on more general thinking did not appear in a form comparable to the 
Baconian discussion of logical and other methods of investigation. The Russians at 
this stage debated not logic, but Naturphilosophie: in other words, they selected from 
among the possible western ‘borrowings’ that one which was perhaps most in the 
Platonic tradition. Similarly, ‘anthropocentrism’ and attention to ethics, to ‘historio- 
sophy’, and to the question of theory and practice are well at home in the Platonic 
tradition. Finally, Zenkovsky uses the term ‘Orthodoxy’ precisely at those points 
where we should expect ‘in the neo-Platonic tradition’. 

It is fair to conclude that Zenkovsky’s definition of philosophy is Platonic in type 
because it is framed to admit modern Russian philosophy, which, as summarized in 
his narrative, is in the general Platonic and neo-Platonic tradition. 

It follows that the question of whether modern Russian philosophy has developed, 
in the main, independently and autonomously is the question whether it has been 
concerned to seize and work upon the internal problems of the Platonic and neo- 
Platonic tradition. 

Before we can properly consider this question, we must separate out and estimate 
the force and importance of a continuing theme among the Russian philosophers, 
their sustained but many-voiced criticism of ‘the west’. For Zenkovsky, the “western 
poison’ (page 922) is secularism or rationalism; for other Russians it has been indi- 
vidualism, or revolutionism, or capitalism, or the filioque clause: the indictment is 
various and comprehensive, and for the most part leaves its ostensible target baffled. 
It is—as the most cursory glances at some of its main expressions indisputably show— 
quite independent of any knowledge of ‘the west’; it is an internal Russian conver- 
sation which happens to employ travellers’ tales as a means of defining the term 
‘Russian’ by its supposed opposites. It is a salutary answer to the prayer that we should 
see ourselves as others see us; but it forms no basis for communication. The study 
of Russian thought and Russian philosophy has to be pursued by another approach— 
the study of what is said by the Russians when they are not criticizing ‘the west’. 

The weakness of basing historical studies of Russian philosophy on an opposition 
of ‘Russian’ and ‘western’ entities is shown by camparing Zenkovsky’s thesis with that 
of the Ocherki. For Zenkovsky, modern Russian philosophy is the Russian spiritual 
tradition at grips with the essentially non-Russian problem of secularism: to meet 
secularist contentions, the Russian tradition has elaborated philosophical positions. 
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In this view, the mainstream of Russian philosophy is represented in the earlier 
period by Chaadayev and the Slavophiles, in the later by Solovyov and the total- 
unitarians. The critical secular figure in this view, formed in the earlier period and 
doing much to form the later, is Chernyshevsky. There is a fundamental agreement 
between Zenkovsky’s view and that of the Ocherki, which state the same problem 
in terms of a conflict between idealism and materialism: the main difference is that 
the Ocherki seek to establish that materialism is not essentially a foreign phenomenon 
in Russian thought. Granted that secularism, as used by Zenkovsky, and materialism, 
as used by the Oclierki, mean a good deal more than they do in normal western usage, 
still the debate is merely on a point in the history of culture or ideas, the history of 
the context, not the content, of philosophy, since it is obvious that an ontologically- 
biased tradition, such as the Russian, must for its own health breed ‘materialist’ 
problems, and since Russia has always lived in the same world as ‘the west’, it has 
been liable to communicate with western ‘secularism’. Another common feature on 
both sides of the debate is the reluctance to allow the other side to possess a great man: 
Zenkovsky cannot deny that Chernyshevsky was intellectually a materialist, but 
asserts that psychologically he was religious; the Ocherki give Chaadayev good marks 
for his criticism of Uvarov’s Russia, and bad ones for his achievement in stating plainly 
and fully the communes opiniones of the vulgar neo-Platonism of his time. Both sides, 
in fact, are constructing foundation legends, not writing history. 

The historical problem—to resume—is whether the Russian Platonic tradition, 
at grips with its internal inconsistencies or with the problems presented by Russian 
history and life, has proved itself capable of autonomous development, borrowing 
only when it was ready to invent. ‘Development’ in the case of any other modern 
body of work means an increasing mass of certified knowledge accompanied by an 
increasing simplicity of fundamental hypotheses; and for our purpose here we shall 
take ‘development’ in the case of a modern philosophic tradition to mean an extension 
of the fields to which questions of the certification of knowledge can be addressed, 
and an increasing simplicity, austerity, and rigour in the application, of fundamental 
hypotheses. 

In the first two generations of the nineteenth century, the current vulgar neo- 
Platonism struggles to state its positions and to find justificatory grounds; its opponents 
strive to find the conditions upon which they can speak with intellectual authority. 
The neo-Platonists sought justificatory grounds in aesthetics, mysticism, the history 
of Russia, Naturphilosophie, and elsewhere; and out of this apparently irrelevant 
discursiveness came to attempt distinctions between the ideal and real orders not 
recognised before. They were greatly aided in this by their knowledge of contem- 
porary western transcendentalisms of various kinds, and the revival of scholarship 
within their own tradition: in the western ‘borrowings’ we certainly seem to have a 
case of borrowing because they were ready to invent. The opposition similarly 
discovered in the development of rigour, coherence, consistency the conditions upon 
which they could speak with intellectual authority; and there is no need to look for 
external promptings here, although Hegel’s work was frequently taken as a model. 
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The opposition also had to consider the relation of the development of transcen- 
dentalism to their own work and needs. As they were a social and political as well as a 
philosophic opposition, they tended to deprecate the relegation of ideals to the Jenseits, 
and to contend that action should be taken to incorporate them in the life of this world. 
This programmatic idealism could be expressed without moving far, either in thought 
or language, from the old vulgar neo-Platonism; but nevertheless the force of the 
transcendentalist refinements of that vulgarity was recognised, and the opposition 
thinkers often moved to meet it by resort to the alternative of immanentism, for 
which also they took Hegel as their model. 

The writings through which these developments of discrimination and rigour 
were made present an almost inextricable tangle of social and political contentions, 
and purely personal ‘reactions’ to general climates of opinion. To Herzen, for example, 
the vulgar neo-Platonic tradition was so stifling that he resolved his personal dilemma 
by removing himself physically from the place where the Idea was so densely em- 
bodied, and became, in exile, the theorist of individualism and of chance. In Russia, 
his contentions served to show the possibility of stating and supporting propositions 
contrary to those traditionally taken for granted, and his work therefore both corroded 
the tradition, and called forth its refinement and more rational defence. 

The chief characteristic of this early period is that it is the age of the great amateurs. 
Catherine’s policy of anticipating and preventing any institutional support for intel- 
lectual opponents of the traditionally established vulgarity was consistently and 
thoroughly maintained by her successors. The development of philosophy in both 
parties therefore rested upon amateurs by inclination or necessity, who worked without 
the facilities or support of such institutions as research departments either of the 
mediaeval or modern kind. This lends all the work of the period an ineradicably 
personal tone, and there is a more or less complete absence of those features which 
show the effects of discussion and criticism among colleagues, or the consolidation 
of a school. The amateurs naturally attempted to offset these disadvantages by the 
organization of ‘circles’ for discussion and mutual intellectual aid, but these were by 
nature and governmental interference relatively unstable. 

The work of this early period is in many ways summed up and consolidated in the 
writings of the greatest of the amateurs, Chernyshevsky. He pressed the principles 
of rigour and consistency to the limit, and thereby terminated in philosophy the reign 
of the old vulgarity. He revealed also some of the weaknesses of both immanentism 
and transcendentalism, and in his own speculations rejected both, taking his stand 
instead upon the French materialists of the eighteenth century. In this, to a certain 
extent, he shares in the same intellectual movement as appears among some of his 
contemporaries in Germany: and both the German and Russian trends of thought 
bring philosophy into association with general speculation in the natural sciences of 
the time. Chernyshevsky’s work as a whole therefore both sums up the developments 
of the previous period and establishes some of the central problems of the succeeding 
one; and because of this both the modern foundation legends claim him as one of 
their greatest ancestors. 
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After Chernyshevsky, even ‘official’ philosophy had to support the principles of 
rigour and consistency, so that the principal previous ground of distinction between 
professionals and amateur work disappeared, and the philosophy of both parties 
becomes much more professional: the exceptions are Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky 
who continue the amateur tradition into the new age, and in whom because of this 
contrast its weaknesses become very clear. 

The main task of the professors of the new age remained of course the teaching 
of philosophy, and in this there grew up particular traditions attached to the names 
of Hegel, Leibnitz, Kant, the positivists, and so forth. But the professors could not 
but acknowledge their debt to the great amateurs of the preceding period; yet at 
the same time the professors both naturally regarded themselves, and had publicly 
to present themselves, as the heirs of the ‘official’ philosophy of the past and its 
promoters in the present. This situation inhibited candour and encouraged self- 
deception, so that the influence of the amateur tradition usually appears in this form: 
the philosopher as a teacher has his predilection for Hegel or Kant or some other, 
but in his own thinking insists on elaborating upon his model. Consequently we find 
that every professor with a claim to eminence insists on putting forward his own system 
with a name, preferably long, ending in ‘-ism’. All this activity, no doubt, irrigated 
the minds of the students; but it was essentially uncritical in spirit and established a 
tradition of elaboration which was proof against the principle of increasing simplicity 
of hypothesis. It is to this phase in the development of Russian philosophy that the 
accusation of lack of originality is mainly directed; and if these Russian professors 
are taken purely as members of the western body philosophic—purely as neo- 


Hegelians, neo-Kantians, etc.—the charge is justified. But of course primarily they 
were members of the Russian tradition, and their whole function in this respect 
was to import and invent novelties, so that on this side the quality of their work 
may be deplored, but their ‘originality’ is not open to attack: the proper complaint 
is that there is, indigestibly, too much ‘originality’. 


After Chernyshevsky, amateur opposition thought becomes concentrated in 
political theory; and the professional working out of the problems implicit in his 
rigorous and simple materialism became the concern of the broader minds among 
the scientists. Within a neo-Platonic tradition, it is natural that the function of a unifying 
hypothesis in any scientific field should be seen as to some degree foreshadowed in 
the concept of the One, while the particular facts of certified knowledge have the 
Many as their ancestor. The surgeon Pirogov was among the first to raise, as a scientist, 
objections to the simple materialism of Chernyshevsky’s type, which could neither 
recognise nor account for the differences between general hypothesis and particular 
knowledge. 

Any refined neo-Platonic theory of ideas distinguishes, and gives a hierarchical 
order to, these entities, which may be regarded ontologically or epistemologically. 
Such theories have their own gross weaknesses, but they are not open to the charge 
of over-simplification, as is the vulgar western antinomy of sense and reason. The neuro- 
physiologist Sechonov is remarkable and, apparently, unique among psychologists 
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of any sort or kind in that he formulated a hypothesis, proper to his science, 
which displayed the possibility of an alternative to a developed Platonist theory of 
ideas, without over-simplifying. He regarded sense and reason as two processes or 
motions interacting at all levels of cognition, but in different proportions at the different 
levels; and he distinguished some six levels, each with their distinctive creations, 
from simple percepts up to the most abstract ideas. He held that the processes of sense 
and reason are activated by various material stimuli, and that their creations in turn 
issue in material form, as the sound of speech, etc., so that since the terms are material 
so must the middle processes be. 

The Ocherki of course claim Sechonov as a materialist and Zenkovsky equally 
inevitably argues against this view. Both arguments may be regarded as having some 
truth in them; but more strictly speaking they are irrelevant. Sechonov was concerned 
to transmute the traditional theory of ideas into a working hypothesis accessible to 
experimental investigation; and while he saw the metaphysical questions he did not 
concern himself with them. 

The philosophic importance of his hypotheses is nevertheless considerable. The 
Platonic theory of ideas is rich, and distinguishes orders and degrees of rational 
reality. The doctrine of the faculties attacks the problem from a different standpoint, 
and gives all the faculties an equal existential reality. Sechonov’s hypothesis gives 
the motions of sense and reason equal existential status, but distinguishes and sets in 
order their levels of interaction, and their creations. The hypothesis therefore offers 
the possibility of an alternative to both psychologies (and to many others), and more- 
over establishes the criterion of experimental verification as a test which any psy- 
chology has to pass. Neither Zenkovsky nor the Ocherki give Sechonov’s hypothesis 
its full place, since one takes it as an advance in doctrine rather than method, and the 
other disavows its philosophic implications, and is concerned only to prove that 
Sechonov was a naturalist rather than a materialist. 

The history of Sechonov’s hypothesis is of considerable interest. In science, it 
became the founding theory of Pavlovian enquiries. In ideology it immediately 
became controversial, and Sechonov’s academic career was slightly chequered as a 
result. In philosophy however its importance was at first entirely overlooked. Plek- 
hanov, apparently in ignorance of Sechonov’s work, attempted to meet the difficulties 
of materialism in psychology by his theory of ‘hieroglyphics’; and Lenin, rejecting 
Plekhanov’s notions, is nevertheless content to say simply that the area is one in which 
ignorance must be confessed. It was only with the advancing repute of Pavlov’s 
work that the Russian philosophers began to consider Sechonov as a source of a 
‘materialist’ psychology, and while his importance is now accepted by the materialists, 
it is still on doctrinal rather than other grounds. 

In the subjectof the history of Russian philosophy, and the question of its originality, 
Sechonov provides something of a test case. His hypothesis fulfils the requirement of 
simplicity, and greatly extends the areas to which questions of the certification of know- 
ledge may be addressed. But it must be judged exceedingly doubtful whether his hypo- 
thesis could have been framed, in its full scope, outside a living tradition of Platonism.? 
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Any ontological or cosmological interpretation of the theory of ideas gives so 
timelessly structural a view of reality that one of the internal problems of neo- 
Platonism is the problem of time, and the associated problem of the emergence of 
novelty. Within the structural framework, novelty can be comprehended in terms 
of potentiality; and this question was raised and discussed as a principle of political 
theory in the amateur tradition continued in the Narodnaya Volya, for example, 
by Mikhailovsky. In the last generation of the nineteenth century the question of 
retaining some unity in the notion of history, and of at the same time admitting 
or promoting novelty in Russian development became the central problem in general 
thought, and the writers of both the established and the opposition traditions devoted 
much attention to it. In The Monistic Interpretation of History and other works, Plek- 
hanov laboured to introduce the Marxist notions of historical time and novelty to 
Russian public opinion. Within the neo-Platonic tradition itself, Solovyov was at 
continuous grips with the problem of structure and history; and the main difference 
between the trends represented by Solovyovand Plekhanov seems to be that Solovyov 
proceeds from the structural axioms to the consideration of the problem of history, 
while Plekhanov’s school, though with prior information about past studies of 
structure, proceeds from history to the problem of structure—structure being neces- 
sarily in this context seen as a system of historical laws or processes, and not as a 
cosmological hierarchy. Similarly, since Solovyov was proceeding from structure 
to history, he elaborated structural axioms capable in his view of supporting such a 
procedure, the chief among which was his notion of Sophia and her action in history. 

The gradual elaboration of these opposing approaches to the problems of time was 
accompanied by an increasing opposition between the two sides in the current prob- 
lems in the making of history, and both sides sought as it were disciplinary axioms 
which would enlist men to follow their ideas. On the one side Merezhkovsky asserted 
the ‘mystical connection of autocracy and Orthodoxy’, while on the other Lenin 
stated the principle of partiinost. Merezhkovsky rejected the historical church as the 
vehicle of Orthodoxy, and Lenin spent much labour on the proper organization of a 
party that could be the vehicle of a rigorous partiinost: by this time both sides had 
long since advanced beyond the old confusion of the orders of reality, and shared a 
programmatic idealism. But Merezhkovsky’s formulae remain particularist, whereas 
Lenin’s partiinost is a fully generalized idea capable of very wide philosophic application 
(which it has not received), and also of barbaric vulgarization, to which it has been 
upon occasion subject. As these notions were worked upon in the historical field, so 
the geochemist Vernadsky elaborated the corresponding propositions for the dis- 
ciplinary methods of the natural sciences, and their bearing upon problems of the 
certification of knowledge. 

In the third generation of the Marxist and non-Marxist thinkers we find the same 
parallelism of the problems commanding attention within each school. The present 
doyen of the philosophers of the Emigration, Lossky, has himself recorded that his 
constructive work is based on the proposition that ‘everything is immanent in every- 
thing’—a reduction of the notion of structure to a form without necessary hierarchical 
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implications, and therefore an advance in simplicity of fundamental hypothesis. 
Lossky proceeds to build on this hypothesis in very much his own way; the point 
of interest here is that in his re-statement of the axioms of Marxism, Stalin carried out 
a parallel simplification, stated without the traditional predication of ‘immanence’: 
‘Dialectics sees nature . . . as an articulated, single undivided whole in which things, 
facts, are the parts disposed connectedly: they support one another and are contingent 
upon one another’. Stalin’s comment is: ‘no natural fact can be construed if taken 
in isolation, out of context (for any fact in any realm of nature can be reduced to 
absurdity if scrutinized out of context, out of place): but, on the other hand, any fact 
can be read aright if seen in its undamaged context, in its contingency upon its 
neighbour facts’. This comment is practically a translation of an observation by 
Plotinus (and no doubt was written as such): 


Epnuov Se Tdv GAAcv Sewpnudtwv ov Sei voui€eiv [to pépos], ei SE yh, 
EOTAI OUKETI TexviKov OUSE ETTIOTHUOVIKéV, GAA’ Botrep Gv Kai ei Trais 
Atyot (IV.ix.s): 


‘a part must not be thought upon as deprived of all the remainder of speculative 
knowledge; if it is, then it will no longer be apt either for craftsmanship or science, 
but will be just such a thing as a child might say’. 

From the parallels surveyed between Solovyov and Plekhanov, Merezhkovsky 
and Lenin, Lossky and Stalin, it seems obvious that Russian philosophers in the past 
three generations share a succession of problems, whatever their doctrinal differences— 
that this sequence of problems was provided partly by the development of Russian 


philosophy itself and partly by the problems of Russian history—and that the general 
development and particular writings of one school can only be most imperfectly 
understood without reference to those of the other, and to the more general charac- 
teristics of Russian philosophy, especially its residence within the neo-Platonic 
tradition. It is problems, not doctrines, which unify philosophies. 

Neither Zenkovsky nor the Ocherki consider the neo-Platonic tradition as a neo- 
Platonic tradition; Zenkovsky mentions the Marxists (chapter 25) only to expose 
their weaknesses; the Ocherki mention the ‘idealists’ (chapter 33, first half) only to 
denounce their vices. Both, that is to say, promote an imperfect understanding of 
their subject. In writings on Russian affairs, the reader is so accustomed to finding 
the standards of nursery warfare applied by grown men, that we are in danger of 
becoming tolerant not only of these indecent passions, but of the evils which flow 
from them; and it is time for our own sakes to protest against the tyranny of the 
tantrum in this portion of the learned world. 

* + * 


The maintenance, right down to the present day, of a neo-Platonic tradition in 
Russian thought leads to a comparison with western philosophic history, where the 
late antique and early mediaeval neo-Platonism was superseded by an elaboration of 
the Aristotelian tradition. For the west, this is often regarded as meaning the super- 
session of a ‘rhetorical’ by a ‘scientific’ address to philosophic problems. In this context 
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‘thetorical’ seems to mean the close association of philosophy with literature, psy- 
chology, mythology and historiosophy—all those activities which arise from mental 
constructiveness, or study that activity, or employ that activity as the master of affairs. 
On the other hand, ‘scientific’ means the close association of philosophy with prob- 
lems and disciplines where mental constructiveness is engaged with the indifferent 
or intractable data of nature (and dogmas of faith) and where constructions must 
be subject or submissive to these evidential data. 

The causes of the change from one philosophical address to another in the mediaeval 
west need not concern us here: the change may be summed up, roughly, by saying 
that there was a shift of interest from the problems of predication to the problems 
of that about which predication is made (‘substantia’ etc.). So far as can be made out, 
mediaeval Russian thought (especially as represented by Joseph of Volokolamsk) 
shows the same development within the neo-Platonic tradition: it succeeds in bringing 
‘substantia’ into ‘theory’ by a radical vulgarization of neo-Platonism.? This mode of develop- 
ment bequeathed to succeeding generations the conviction that philosophy should be 
equally concerned with the ‘rhetorical’ and ‘scientific’ spheres of life, that its axioms 
and methods must be applicable to both, so that the masterfulness of the mind and the 
intractability of the external world must be kept in engagement—that the unity of 
theory and practice must be undissolved, that pravda must mean both truth in thought 
and justice in act. 

When the revival of learning gradually brought refinement to this vulgar neo- 
Platonism, it seemed to many that these essential and indispensable requirements were 
in danger, so that Russian philosophy was faced with the problem of finding a means 
of combining the fullest advancement of learning with the virtues provided by 
vulgarization. The unifying problem of modern Russian philosophy is the question 
of the direction in which this means is to be sought, always within the conviction that 
the rhetorical and the scientific must both be treated. The directions available therefore 
are that either ‘rhetoric’ must methodically dominate ‘science’, or that ‘science’ must 
methodically dominate ‘rhetoric’: the first is what Zenkovsky calls religiosity and 
the Ocherki call idealism, and the second is what Zenkovsky calls secularism (and 
therefore he applies the term quite properly to western mediaeval philosophy), and 
what the Ocherki call materialism (and therefore they apply the term quite properly 
to many realists among the scientists). 

The philosophy of the Emigration sustains the rhetorical address to philosophy 
with remarkable homogeneity, learning, refinement and elaboration, and conducts an 
aggressive defence against ‘scientism’. The philosophy of the homeland is far less 
homogeneous and shows very various levels of learning and refinement; it conducts a 
defence against ‘clericalism’ which is often ruder and usually much more conventional 
than the polemics of the Emigration. But both agree that philosophy must deal with 
both the ‘scientific’ and ‘rhetorical’ spheres: and in the passion of this conviction 
both tend to find their attention consumed in doctrine, in the affirmation of the correct- 
ness of their own direction and the resulting Weltanschauung. Among the Marxists, 
consequently, the rhetorical manner often overwhelms the scientific tradition of the 
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matter, so that their work seems to be wholly torn apart by an internal inconsistency. 
The émigrés on the other hand are capable of very beautiful and elaborate construc- 
tions, but these are continuously corroded by the realism that they are too conscientious 
and modern to omit. It necessarily seems to the outsider that both parties are to a great 
extent working blindly: they are labouring for solutions to problems they have not 
clearly defined—problems formed in a history which is neither known nor understood. 

Nevertheless, since ‘the west’ is now confronted with an industrial and scientific 
civilization that continues a living neo-Platonic tradition, it is proper that this pheno- 
menon should be an object of absorbing curiosity. Even more: to learn from its 
virtues would be merely to continue our own tradition of epidemics of neo-Platonism. 
Both our curiosity and the continuance of our own ways therefore set high our 
demands on works which attempt the history of Russian philosophy. Masaryk’s 
first edition gave an account of the history of Russian thought which had obvious 
weaknesses, but which seemed to hold out a promise that the subject was capable 
of mastery. The recent flow of works adds very much to our information; but makes 
the promise of understanding recede, in such a way that the retrogression is obviously 
due more to weaknesses in the students than to the difficulties in the subject. 


J. and M. Miter 
Glasgow 


1 The original edition is in Russian: Istoria Russkoi Filosofii, YMCA-press, Paris, vol. I 1948, 
vol. II 1950. 

2 Compare e.g. for a similar doctrine of the growth of mental constructions, the psychology 
of temptation in Nil of Sora’s Ustav Monastirsky (Kologrivof, op. cit. pp. 198ff.). 

3 The same function is performed in the modern period by Russian Marxism, which therefore 
is to an important extent to be seen as the natural heir of the Josephine tradition, not only intel- 
lectually but also in its disciplinary and collectivist sides. 








SHORT REVIEWS 


George L. Kline (ed.): Soviet Education, xi + 192 pp., Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London 1957, 21s. 


Mr. Kline and the Research Programme on the USSR, which provided a grant 
for the work, are to be congratulated on making possible this composite ‘inside’ 
view of Soviet education, which covers mainly the pre-war decade. The nine chapters 
recount the personal experiences of former Soviet students and teachers: a music 
teacher in pre-school institutions, a teacher of Russian language and literature in 
secondary and technical schools, a university student, a teachers’ training college 
lecturer in geography, FON instructors in Odessa and Tajikistan, a Russian lecturer 
at a teachers’ training school in the Kirgiz Republic, a specialist of long experience 
in ‘liquidating illiteracy’ and a student of a Moscow engineering institute. All the 
contributors, to one extent or another, fill out their direct knowledge by what 
their friends told them and by published sources, both Soviet and emigré, of the period 
both before and since the pre-war decade. But perhaps three-quarters of the material 
in the book represents direct knowledge, and despite a fairly strong tendency to be 
apologetic for any statement that might be construed as not hostile to communism, 
there is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the material. As in all authentic material 
on the ferocious phase of Russia’s industrialization, there is a certain unsought power 
in the bare recital of experience. Professor Counts says in his foreword that ‘hereafter, 
no one can write intelligently about Soviet education without reviewing the testi- 
mony presented in this volume’. The claim is justified, even though the essentially 
new information is not so extensive as he believes. The subject on which the book 
gives most new information is FON (the ‘special faculties’ which in the thirties provided 
home tuition for uneducated party members in senior executive posts). Mr. Kline 
deserves special thanks for achieving (as in his translation of Zenkovsky’s history of 
Russian philosophy) a readable English. 

J.-M. 


Voprosy partiinoi raboty (Questions of Party Work), Gospolitizdat 1957, 407 pp., 6 
rubles. 


This collection, produced on the basis of materials published in Partiinaya Zhizn 
between April 1954 and March 1957, is evidently intended as a handbook for the local 
party organizer (50,000 copies were printed). After an introduction which deals with 
the principles of collective party leadership in the Leninist tradition and as elaborated 
by the XX Congress, the main chapters deal with the diverse aspects of party work: 
recruitment of members, the primary party organizations, the local committees, 
propaganda and educational work, disciplinary matters. According to the party’s 
sphere of activities, the questions treated in the handbook range from basic issues 
such as the relationship between individual management and collectivity in the enter- 
prise to practical details such as the question whether a district committee is allowed to 
admit a new party member on the basis of a decision taken by a primary party organi- 
zation of another district (it is not); in which party organization old-age pensioners 
should register; and details of the filling in of questionnaires. Even these may provide 
important information on social conditions, for example when we learn (on p. 400) 
that ‘a considerable number’ of persons who entered the probationer’s stage as office 
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workers have, at the tume of its conclusion, i.e. as a rule one year later, become 
kolkhozniki (they should be registered as such). This reference is obviously concerned 
not with the new chairmen sent to the farms—of course they are party members 
of much longer standing—but with urban office workers sent to junior administrative 
and technical posts in the farms, apparently as a test of their readiness to come up to 
the standards of discipline required from a party member. 

No new insights will be expected from a collection of materials published in a 
periodical accessible to all students of the subject, though the material has been re- 
written in order to produce a systematic handbook. Quite apart from its usefulness 
also to the western student, the systematization warrants that the views represented 
may be regarded as authoritative even in a higher sense than that implied in their 
very publication in an official party periodical. Not only the party organizer’s scale 
of values but also the realities of the present political setting in the USSR are reflected 
when it is stated (p. 231) that the party machine is ‘a concentration of the best party 
people, the party’s most experienced, authoritative and self-disciplined (vyderzhannikh) 
cadres, who are most closely connected with the people’. The statement is made in 
rejection of attempts to oppose the rank and file to the machine, or to regard the 
necessary improvements of the latter as a depreciation of its past performances, but it 
also implies an assessment of the relative qualities and importance of the managers of 
the party machine on the one side, and of the occupants of even the most important 
offices in industry and state on the other side. The emphasis on the machine’s impor- 
tance, however, should not be misread so as to imply a demand for some kind of 
mechanical discipline amongst its members: read, for example, what the handbook 
has to say upon a party committee’s obligation not to restrict the initiative of the editor 
of the party paper and his own obligation not just to repeat well-known truths but 
to explore new fields not yet covered by party decisions (pp. 256-7). It is deplorable, 
presumably from the standpoint of the practical party worker as well as from that of 
the western student who looks for new information about the functioning of the 
Soviet system, that such good advice has not been heeded by the editors of the hand- 
book themselves when dealing with so important a point as the tasks of the party 
organization in the collective farm: no concrete task other than the promotion of 
maize cultivation is mentioned as an illustration. In any case, the student will consult 
a handbook such as this mainly on issues of competence, rules, decision of contro- 
versial problems of organization: in these fields it offers indispensable help. 

RS. 


G. V. Nechitailo, Organizatsionno-massovaya rabota gorodskikh sovetov Kazakhstana 
(Organizational Work Amongst the Masses performed by the City Soviets of 
Kazakhstan), Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR, Alma-Ata, 1957, 216 pp., 
13 rubles. 


This book illustrates the type of work resulting from the current decentralization 
of research in the field of the social sciences. Without particular theoretical ambitions 
but based upon a lot of practical experience (the author himself participates in the 
work of the Alma-Ata city soviet) a large amount of information, otherwise inac- 
cessible not only to Western but presumably also to Soviet students of administration, 
is collected. The field covered includes all the competences of the soviets; in the con- 
ventional way, successes in the work even of enterprises clearly not subject to local 
management are ascribed to good working of the soviets concerned. There are only 
occasional references to the contradictions arising between the claim of local govern- 
ment—and its electorate (pp. 214—5)—to influence the working of economic 
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enterprises and the needs of centralized planning (these contradictions may be miti- 
gated yet not be overcome by the transfer of important planning functions to the 
Sovnarkhozy). An indication of the place occupied in the city soviets’ attention by 
their diverse fields of activities is offered by the table on p. 103, which gives the number 
of decisions taken in recent years by the city soviets and their executive committees 
on the suggestions of their permanent commissions: the municipal services rank first, 
then follow health, trade, industry, and education—in that order. An interesting point, 
made in the conclusion, is the reference to the present failure of the Soviets to super- 
vise, as they should in theory, the work of their permanent commissions since the 
commissions are permanent but the Soviet meets only periodically. Moderately enough, 
Nechitailo suggests overcoming the difficulty by granting the chairman and the 
secretary of the Soviet supervisory functions between the sessions. 


R.S. 
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FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


THE PRACTICE OF SOVIET JUSTICE 


as illustrated by the periodicals Sotsialisticheskaya Zakonnost, Sovetskaya Yustitsia and 
Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR—II 


CIVIL LAW 


However large a part is played by divorce law in the discussion of reforms, its treat- 
ment in current practice still appears to follow the stereotype established by the 
Supreme Court Decision of 16th September 1949. The only contribution on practical 
experience published in the periodicals reviewed! deals with a comparatively minor 
question: does, as courts assume, existing legislation prevent them from granting a 
divorce if one of the parties to the suit consistently avoids attendance? The author, a 
senior legal consultant of the USSR Supreme Court, answers the question in the 
negative. This answer, however, can become relevant only if court practice permits 
divorce being granted even though it is strictly refused by one of the parties. 

Some notes in the periodicals reviewed deal with that long-standing scourge of 
Soviet courts, suits for alimony: quite apart from the practical complications arising 
from fathers’ unwillingness to pay, such suits may present technical problems if 
alimony was adjudicated in terms of grain, which may have to be collected at a 
grain-delivery point far from the mother’s domicile, or from a fisherman who is 
free to sell his catch at whatever delivery centre suits him, whereas the court order to 
deduct alimony from his earnings is effective at one place only. A problem of family 
law which is also familiar in the West is treated in a contribution to SY no. 8 on the 
protection of the rights of natural and adoptive parents: an instruction issued before 
the war conjointly by the People’s Commissariats for Education and Justice which is 
still in force (though partly mitigated by subsequent decrees) is denounced as illegal 
because it permits adoption even without the consent of the natural parents who have 
not been deprived by court sentence of their parental rights (for example, because 
of insanity). In some cases even the failure of an unmarried mother to preserve contact 
with her child placed by her, in accordance with her rights under the 1944 decree, in 
a public educational institution has been interpreted as her tacit consent to its adoption. 
The author notes that every adoption the revocation of which is demanded in the 
courts because the circumstances of the natural parents have changed involves human 
tragedy: the unmarried mother’s, or the temporarily mentally sick mother’s rights 
to her child must be protected. 

Of the civil law issues current in Western countries only inheritance and, to a lesser 
extent, damages* occupy the attention of Soviet lawyers in their more complicated 
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aspects likely to be reflected in professional journals (this does not necessarily mean 
that they occupy an equally prominent place in the time-table of the Soviet courts).5 
The April Plenary Meeting of the USSR Supreme Court was occupied with problems 
of inheritance: it was found necessary to correct a decision of an earlier Plenary 
Meeting (of sth September 1952) which reflected the traditional tendency of Soviet 
justice to grant probate as quickly as possible and with a minimum of special for- 
malities. According to Soviet law, probate is automatically granted in favour of the 
heirs present at the settlement (if no legal heirs are available, in favour of the state) 
provided that within the prescribed time limit of six months no heir absent at the 
settlement raises objections. According to the definition of 1952 an heir present at 
the family home for a short time (say for the father’s funeral) was regarded as a ‘present’ 
heir who had tacitly accepted his share in the estate, e.g. in the family house, unless 
he explicitly refused it. For the time being, this legal fiction need not correspond to 
realities, but the actual heir’s possession of the house might be impaired much later. 
In one of the cases quoted by Bardin after eleven, in another even after twenty years, 
the brother or sister who, living at another place far away, all the time had shown no 
interest in the house, claimed his or her share. According to the new rule he is regarded 
as an ‘absent’ heir: notwithstanding his short presence at the family home he is 
obliged explicitly to claim his share within the six months limit. The former ruling had 
defeated its purpose of quickly establishing final relationships: it remains to be seen 
whether the application of the new rule will avoid injustice and new disputes, say 
on the rights of heirs who after their parents’ death departed to the new lands and, 
for a time, were so preoccupied with their new interests that they failed to answer a 
court’s writ even if it were properly served. 

Another correction adopted by the Supreme Court Meeting affected the ruling of 
its own Civil Law Chamber adopted on 29th September 1954 (the Chamber had 
overruled the protest of the Deputy President of the Court against the decision of a 
case by a lower court). According to that decision, grandparents were not allowed 
to make a will in favour of their grandchildren as long as the testator’s children were 
alive. The decision, which contradicted existing law, may have been directed against a 
testator’s arbitrary decision.® But arbitrariness is implied in the freedom to make a will: 
if some of its possible applications are incompatible with a concept of inheritance as a 
means of provision for the family, the situation can be remedied by straightforward 
means such as the introduction of an obligatory minimum share for the testator’s 
wife and children even if they are adult and capable of working. In fact, the legal 
restriction of the circle of potential heirs can be avoided by savings—in the form 
of saving-bank accounts or life-insurance—settled in favour of any person nominated 
by the saver, or simply in favour of the bearer. The court’s reluctance to inheritance 
passing outside the circle of relatives is still so great that a woman who had been given 
such a policy (perhaps the deceased’s de facto wife) had to defend her claims the whole 
way up to the Civil Law Chamber of the RSFSR Supreme Court where at last 
they were satisfied by the procedure of supervision.” Recently Bratus has suggested 
that, in present conditions, the state’s interest in encouraging savings need no longer 
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overrule the interests of legitimate, and possibly needy, heirs: savings should be 
treated as part of the estate so that an obligatory share be secured to legitimate heirs, 
the interests of other friends of the testator being cared for by broadening the circle 
of persons in whose favour a will may be made.* 

The approach of some of the courts to the social problems of the village is illustrated 
by the litigation of two sisters about the validity of two contradictory wills left by 
their mother: one of them (married) had remained in the kolkhoz household (dvor), 
the other left the village. The local People’s Judge as well as the Moscow Provincial 
Court decided in favour of the second sister, on the assumption that the mother’s 
second will was influenced by her senility, but the Procurator General of the USSR 
intervened with the observation (which was accepted by the Presidium of the Moscow 
Provincial Court) that no person other than the last member of a kolkhoz dvor 
can dispose of it by will: it goes to the next relative (or relatives) who continue to 
work it’. A different approach to this type of case would obviously permit the trans- 
formation of a still workable dvor into a country home for people who have migrated 
to industry. It is interesting to note that the lower courts regarded a mother’s preference 
for one of her children as a sufficient ground for such a transformation and that the 
Procurator General, when filing his protest, relied not on the Land Code (which 
is apparently regarded as obsolete) but on a fairly obscure instruction issued by the 
Ministry of Justice in 1948. 

Housing disputes have always provided much of the litigation under Soviet civil 
law. Cases of property in private houses may occur, apart from inheritance, in connec- 
tion with the assessment of the compensation due to a party to a dissolved marriage 
for his or her contribution to the building of the former family home, or in connection 
with the contributions in money and labour which were made by friends in the 
expectation of thereby solving also their own housing problems: the practice of the 
Supreme Court of the RSFSR, as explained in T. Dobrovolsky’s article in SZ no. 11, 
is directed towards granting the desired partition of the house in all cases of agreement, 
written or oral, about the acquisition of a share in the house. In cases of dissolved 
marriages art. 10 of the Family Code explicitly describes all property acquired during 
the marriage as joint property of the spouses. The only interesting point in this matter 
is that so simple an issue was finally decided only in the Supreme Court of the RSFSR, 
and that the Deputy Procurator General of the USSR sided with those who wished 
to restrict the divorced wife’s share to that share in the costs of building the house 
which she could prove by documents. Echoes of the ‘great purge’ are found in suits 
brought forward by former members of housing co-operatives who had been expelled 
from them after political conviction in 1936-8 but were politically rehabilitated 
in 1954. In two cases of this type the courts decided that, although the person expelled 
because of a sentence since quashed has a right to restoration of his membership 
(which was admitted by the co-operative in each case) it depended on the co-operative’s 
discretion whether to evict, in his favour, the ‘new’ occupant who may have been in 
possession for sixteen years.!° The decision, though formally correct and leaving the 
choice between two personal hardships to the co-operative, where it may reasonably 
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rest, illustrates the necessity of legal provision for the compensation of persons in- 
nocently convicted: Prof. Gintsburg’s restored membership may, at best, imply a 
priority claim to the next dacha, if any, built by the co-operative. 

By far the larger part of housing litigation concerns rights to accommodation in 
publicly owned houses, in particular the continuation of tenant’s rights after the 
disappearance of the condition under which the tenancy was originally granted. The 
most important of these disputes concern accommodation offered in connection with 
employment since ended: as the decree of 1oth September 1953 prohibits eviction of 
such tenants after a change in employment, the status of occupants of factory-built 
houses has become fairly similar to that of municipally-owned houses, including the 
right to settle members of their family in the flat, or to exchange it for another, say 
in the case of transfer to work in another place.!1 Employers may still attract labour and 
encourage good work by offering housing accommodation; but they must expect 
that a large proportion of the flats built by them will eventually be occupied by people 
working for the state at some other plant just as, if they work well and make employ- 
ment attractive, their staff will include people living in flats built by other enterprises. 
In the age of automation the state has no interest in restricting the mobility of labour. 
In any case, this problem may be greatly simplified by the fact that in each area the 
enterprises which formerly worked under different central ministries are now all 
under one Sovnarkhoz, and by the greatly increased weight of the local Soviets in 
house-building. Hardships for an enterprise may still arise if a building organization 
which erected houses for it and, with its agreement, settled some of the building 
workers temporarily in some of the newly built houses, after completion of the whole 
housing scheme refuses to evacuate them: in such a case, the contractor has actually 
settled the housing problems of its staff at its client’s expense. T. Dobrovolsky (a mem- 
ber of the RSFSR Supreme Court), writing in SZ no. § criticizes the practice of the 
USSR Supreme Court which in such cases decides in favour of the occupier, leaving 
the commissioning firm with a mere claim in State Arbitration which will presumably 
deduct the value of the alienated houses from the contractor’s remuneration but hasno 
right whatever to evict sitting tenants. Some consolation to the victims of such sharp 
practice may be implied in the fact that the building organization’s own employees, 
protected as they are in their housing rights, now may change employment, perhaps 
even in favour of the firm on the behalf of which the houses were originally built. This 
example shows how obsolete, with a few exceptions," the offer of housing in connec- 
tion with employment has become by now. In view of the hardships involved in de- 
priving anyone of his living space, the practice of the Supreme Court, as explained by 
its member V. Panyugin in SZ no. 4, particularly during recent years has developed to- 
wards strict protection of the sitting tenant. If his former housing conditions were 
really hard, he cannot be evicted even though the city Soviet in reconsidering the case 
arrives at the conclusion that he jumped the queue. If the husband gets a better flat in 
consideration of the family’s promise to leave their former rooms to the housing office, 
the wife cannot be forced to leave the place unless she has signed an undertaking to 


do so.'* Evictions of people who have no alternative equivalent accommodation are 
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restricted to extreme cases, such as that of a relative who was granted temporary 
accommodation so that he might find a job in Leningrad: eventually, however, he 
married and still stayed in the room. This eviction was granted to the original tenants 
when joint living with the relative’s wife in the narrow space proved impossible. 
Even the person whose drinking habits make joint habitation unbearable is protected 
in his housing rights unless repeated warnings have failed to induce him to mend his 
ways.!4 

In view of this general attitude of the Supreme Court, its refusal to allow the eviction 
of a woman who lived with the holder of the tenancy in de facto marriage need not 
be interpreted in terms of judicial questioning of the validity of the marriage law of 
1944, though the appearances of such questioning are created, perhaps not unwillingly, 
by Panyugin’s efforts to explain the court practice in terms of matrimonial law rather 
than of avoidance of intolerable hardships.4* (The Supreme Court of the USSR 
explicitly refuses maintenance rights to wives in de facto marriages which were not 
registered in 1944 and later broke down—in the case reported in BVS no. 4 p. 29, in 
1952 after 25 years duration. True, in deciding this case the USSR Court had to over- 
rule all the lower courts, including the Supreme Court of the Georgian Republic, 
and made special reference to the existence of an adult son of an earlier marriage— 
dissolved in 1927—who is under a legal obligation to support his ailing mother.) 
There is no case whatever in matrimonial law, though a very strong one in terms of 
equity and avoidance of hardship, in favour of the Supreme Court protecting the 
housing rights of a woman whose second marriage was invalidated, on her husband’s 
demand, because of her failure to open the legal procedure for declaring her first 
husband, missing since the war, as dead. The law allows eviction of a person who has 
acquired living space through a marriage subsequently declared invalid only if 
the marriage was concluded for the mere purpose of acquiring the housing accom- 
modation. In the case in question this obviously had not been the case: on the contrary 
the second husband continued the marriage for years after he had learned that the 
first husband had not been declared dead, and had demanded its annulment, and the 
eviction of the wife from the flat, cnly when he wished to enter another marriage. 
These moral aspects of the case are apparently relevant to the Supreme Court as much 
as the formal ones. All the cases reported by Panyugin were controversial to such an 
extent that they were ultimately decided only in the Supreme Court, even the 
Republican Courts frequently deciding the opposite way.'5 


LABOUR LAW 

The prominence of dismissal issues amongst the labour cases discussed in the legal 
periodicals is partly due to a realization by the highest judicial authorities that it is 
precisely in this field that the citizen is most in need of protection, and partly to a 
tendency to settle other labour disputes (on payment of overtime, holiday claims, 
provision of special clothing, etc.) in the Conflict Commissions: 40.2 per cent. of 
the labour cases which in 1955 reached the People’s Courts of Moscow concerned com- 
plaints against unjustified dismissal.° These issues are of the utmost importance, not 
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only for the employee concerned but also for the state and party, whose interest in 
frank criticism of shortcomings would be impaired by any recognition of a managerial 
right ‘to fire’. Hence the Procurator General of the USSR advises the courts in every 
case of claim for re-instatement to investigate whether the alleged reason of the dismissal 
was not a mere pretext for getting rid of an employee unpopular with the manage- 
ment;!” dismissals are not allowed for reasons other than those enumerated in the 
relevant articles of the Labour Code even if these reasons are clothed in fashionable 
political terminology. It is inadmissible to dismiss a worker who, for reasons of health, 
refuses to accept another job to which he has been demoted as a disciplinary penalty’? 
or an official who had an earlier conviction which, however, was erased from his 
record by the 1953 amnesty.”° When dealing with complaints of employees dismissed 
because of alleged redundancy, judges must investigate whether there was a real 
reduction of staff and whether it affected the complainant’s job, whether he or she 
belongs to the groups protected by the law (such as pregnant women), whether other 
workers less qualified than the complainant have been kept on and, if the dismissal 
was justified, whether an effort has been made to provide him with another equivalent 
job.” An intelligent employer (or rather his legal consultant, who is well-versed in 
such matters) may still get through these legal barriers: in all the cases mentioned 
the lower courts decided in the employer’s favour and were corrected only by the 
Procurator General or the Supreme Court. Even if the employer fails he risks little 
as it will be difficult to prove that he acted in bad faith, except in scandalous cases of 
repression of criticism which may cost him his job and his party card. Amongst 300 
re-instatement cases taken at random from those decided by the Moscow courts, 
there was only one in which the satisfaction of the plaintiff’s demand was combined 
with a ‘special statement’: this was made to draw the attention of the employer's 
seniors, if not of the procurator, to his gross violation of the worker’s rights. Quite 
apart from the threat to the workers’ feeling of security implied in even a successful 
struggle for re-instatement, such exercises in managerial authority result in distur- 
bances of labour relations and are costly to the state: one Moscow organization during 
two months of the year 1955 had to pay 20,000 rubles compensation for lost wages 
to employees whose dismissal was declared unjustified in court. Art. 172a of the 
Code of Civil Procedure permits but does not oblige the People’s Judge, by special 
decision, to enter the manager as a personal defendant in the law-suit against his firm 
and to make him contribute up to three months’ salary to the payments which his 
firm has to make to the unjustly dismissed worker: this power, however, is rarely 
used by the courts. Hence it is suggested that in the new Code of Civil Procedure 
the judge should be obliged to investigate the actual causes of the dismissal and to claim 
from the manager its costs in all cases where it was motivated by personal considera- 
tions such as the desire to get rid of some person, or the wish to fill his place by some 
relative or friend.’© Such a court decision obviously would have its aftermath in the 
party group, and perhaps even in the criminal court. 

It is only natural that the existing conflicts of interests find their expression in the 
discussion in legal periodicals of the new Statute on the Settlement of Labour 
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Disputes.? The correspondence section of SY no. 5 contains four letters on the subject: 
two of them are written by judges, one by the head of the law department of a major 
enterprise, and one by a legal adviser. Naturally enough, the managerial representa- 
tive objects to the rule of art. 32 of the new Statute which allows the worker to appeal 
against the trade union decision to the court whenever he regards it as unjust while 
management can appeal only when existing laws have been violated. In addition, he 
suggests that now, as the trade union committees have been granted such far-reaching 
rights, it should be possible to abolish the manager’s obligation to submit to the shop 
conflict commission in the first instance any demand for the dismissal of a worker 
because of unfitness for his job, or for compensation for damages caused by him to 
the factory (arts. 47, note 1 and 83, 2 of the Labour Code).?3 The letters of the two 
judges, however, show that some People’s Courts accept protests by managers even 
if based merely upon the alleged inequity of the trade union decision; the question is 
asked whether the People’s Judge is within his rights in refusing to accept such a 
complaint if he is convinced that the decision complained of does not contradict 
existing law. Even so, the question arises of how to satisfy the worker’s claim as the 
mere filing of the management’s protest has deprived the trade union committee of its 
right immediately to issue an execution order. People’s Judge N. Gudimov suggests 
that this difficulty can be overcome by including, in future collective agreements, an 
explicit prohibition for managements to file protests which contradict art. 32 of the 
Statute: it is interesting enough that a judge with evident practice in labour problems 
regards this as an efficient remedy**. V. Fomina, a member of the RSFSR Supreme 
Court, writing in SZ no. 8, condemns the practice of some courts, who treat protests 
of managements against trade union decisions favourable to the worker as new law- 
suits against the worker so as to circumvent the restrictions put by art. 32 of the Statute 
on the management’s right to contest such decisions. This kind of dispute may be 
supposed to have come to an end when the Plenary Meeting of the CC on 17 Decem- 
ber 1957 obliged trade union factory committees to prevent dismissals of their 
employees without the committee’s consent: this principle leaves no room for court 
intervention in the management’s favour except when the trade union committee has 
defended an employee whose behaviour has created a legal ground for dismissal. 

The procedural questions arising from the Statute on the Settlement of Labour 
Disputes were decided by a decision of the Plenary Meeting of the USSR Supreme 
Court on 13 September 1957, after a discussion of the draft decision by the Supreme 
Courts of the Union Republics (reported in BVS no. 5, pp. 11 ff.) in which very 
different views were defended. Suggestions to grant management access to the courts 
in cases where the Statute gives only the worker such redress were rejected and, on 
the suggestion of the Supreme Court of the Ukrainian SSR, courts were prohibited 
from accepting law-suits against trade union bodies who have passed a decision 
unfavourable to the complainant, as these bodies themselves are the first instances of 
justice in labour cases under the new Statute. But it was ruled that art. 2 of the Civil 
Code, which permits the Procurator to raise civil law-suits where he deems this 
necessary in the public interest, is applicable to labour disputes under the new Statute.” 
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CRIMINAL LAW 

The periodicals surveyed contain no materials whatever on the prosecution of 
officials’ offences other than the violation of safety regulations in factories and mines: 
occasionally the higher courts have to protect defendants against a tendency of the 
lower courts to convict for formal violations of the rules in cases where no accident 
was possible”® or against their involvement in the responsibility for catastrophes the 
prevention of which lay outside the range of their possibilities.2” Property offences 
and acts of violence predominate amongst the crimes the struggle against which is 
reflected in the periodicals reviewed, as they may also predominate in the everyday 
activities of the criminal courts. 

Up to quite recent time, the punishment of all kinds of offences against public 
property”® and of theft and robbery committed against private individuals was 
dominated by the draconian decrees of June 1947. At their upper end, their sanctions 
absorbed the capital punishment current since the early days of the Soviet regime for 
large-scale misapprehension of public funds (in particular by officials) and for armed 
robbery; in a fairly artificial application of the law”? they also served as a means to 
circumvent the disproportionately mild treatment of murder in the Criminal Code 
before the introduction of capital punishment for the gravest cases of murder by the 
decree of 30 April 1954. At the lower end, they have created an intolerable situation 
from which judges try to escape by making the application of art. 51 of the Criminal 
Code (which provides for reduction of the sentence incurred in consideration of 
exceptional circumstances) the rule rather than the exception. Even after the enact- 
ment of the law of 10 January 1955 on the punishment of small-scale theft of public 
property, which envisages maximum penalties of three months’ imprisonment, in 
Tambov Province, for example, art. 51 of the Criminal Code was applied in 62 per 
cent of the convictions under the decree of 1947):*° this is in no way astonishing as 
any case which cannot be brought under the concept of small-scale theft of public 
property, say the theft of things worth 7-800 rubles, or large in size, or repeated small- 
scale theft3 carries a minimum sentence of seven years’ imprisonment. The editorial 
of SY no. 3 criticizes a tendency within the judiciary to apply the decree of 1947 in 
cases where that of 1955 would do, or to pass unduly severe sentences in cases where the 
application of the 1947 decree is unavoidable. 

This difficulty, which had given rise to elaborate casuistry, was solved, for the time 
being, by a Guiding Explanation of the Plenary Meeting of the USSR Supreme 
Court on 18 June 1957):3? without attempting numerical definitions of the value up 
to which a theft of public property should be regarded as small-scale the court 
rejects, on the one hand, definition of a theft of public property as small-scale on the 
mere ground that the breaker into a store was arrested when he had accomplished only 
part of the intended theft or because a large-scale theft of public property is carried 
out piecemeal, or on the ground that an object large in size, removable only by a 
lorry and of major economic importance for the thief (such as a lorry load of coal, or 
timber sufficient to build a small house) is worth no more than 300 rubles. On the 
other hand, the court rejects definition of a theft as large-scale on the mere ground 
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that the theft (say of petrol from the tractors working at harvest time) caused a major 
disturbance of work. It also rejects application of the harsher sanctions enacted by the 
decree of 1955 against repeated small-scale theft of public property to cases where the 
theft, though not repeated, was carried out by a group, or was combined with break- 
ing into a store. And it further rejects the practice of some courts, who apply the 
decree of 1955 to cases where, in view of the insignificant value of the stolen goods, 
criminal prosecution should be completely avoided, on the basis of art. 6 note 1 of the 
Criminal Code (the criticized judgements of People’s courts include the theft of a pail 
of coal or of a stone of hay). The difficulties met in dispensing material justice on the 
basis of Soviet criminal law as it has emerged from its diverse and unsystematic 
amendments is illustrated by a case in which the USSR Supreme Court overruled its 
own transport chamber which had interpreted as theft of private property (which it 
actually was) a case in which the defendants—two railwaymen—were likely to regard 
the object of their small-scale theft as public property. Strange as it might appear in 
view of the general bias of Soviet law, the re-interpretation of the offence by the 
Plenum of the USSR was not harmful to the defendants but spared them long terms 
of imprisonment: there is a special, and mild, law on small-scale theft of public 
property, which was applied by the Supreme Court, while the minimum sentence for 
the theft of private property (which was passed by the railway tribunals) is still six 
years.*3 There is no other means of punishing small-scale thefts of private property in 
a way compatible with present standards of justice than either the regular application 
of arts. 51 and $3 of the Criminal Code, or the stopping of prosecutions in view of the 
triviality of the offence, with the prospect of having the thief of a hen being re- 
primanded by an informal village court if there happens to be one.*# 

Discussions in the periodicals reviewed on the punishment of violent behaviour 
centre on the two extremes of its scale: at the one extreme activities which in this 
country are associated with the teddy-boy, and on the other, cases of murder so 
serious that the question of capital punishment arises. This polarisation of argument, 
of course, does not allow conclusions as to the time-table of the courts: judges discuss 
most the cases in which the application of their discretion raises the most complicated 
problems. 

Hooliganism is the disturbance of public order by violent behaviour; as the penalties 
threatened for the offence by art. 74 far exceed those threatened by art. 143 for the 
intentional infliction of minor bodily injuries, the concept absorbs all kinds of violent 
behaviour in public places, including enterprises and offices,>> short of the intentional 
infliction of grave injuries or robbery. Although misapplications of art. 74 so as to 
include any disorderly behaviour committed in a drunken state are possible, the 
essentially public character of the offence makes the establishment of its commission 
fairly easy if the evidence is properly assessed.3* In this case, too, by recent legislation 
(of 19 December 1956) a ‘petty’ offence has been created—distinct from ‘petty theft’ and 
‘petty speculation’ :37 however, it is intended, not as a device which allows the judge 
to convict where the sentences threatened by existing law for the typical offence are 
disproportionately severe but as a change in the methods of fighting a social evil 
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which during the past two or three years had been approached mainly by administra- 
tive penalties (usually corrective labour at the place of employment):** this has now 
been replaced by a semi-judicial procedure, more severe than the former in considera- 
tion of the fact that some guarantees against arbitrariness have been created*? yet still 
mild enough to make speedy procedure, without any possibility of appeal, tolerable. 
‘Petty Hooliganism’ is punished by a sentence of from three to fifteen days imposed 
by the People’s Judge sitting without Assessors,“ on the direct presentation of the 
police evidence, the correctness of which he has to check: if he convicts, the sentence 
will be immediately executed. Being administrative in character, it does not constitute 
a criminal record and the person serving such a sentence is protected by the law 
against losing his job (unless such sentences recur so frequently that the worker's 
attendance at his job becomes irregular)*!. Yet although judges dissatisfied with the 
mode of execution occasionally describe the places of arrest as a kind of recreation 
centre,‘? the need to miss some days’ work, and later to explain the cause of absence, 
frequently causes hardship real enough in view of the triviality of the offence com- 
mitted.*? Some judges hence apply their procedure of exceptional mitigation, re- 
placing the short arrest by a fine or by corrective labour at the place of employment. 
This procedure is clearly illegal as the law of 19 December 1956 envisages no penalties 
other than short arrest** yet there is no proper proportion between even short term 
deprivation of freedom following a disorderly aftermath to a merry vodka party and 
the mere fines frequently imposed in ordinary judicial procedure upon those who 
commit far more serious offences. Against the legislator’s intentions, the judges’ 
preference for quick and simple procedure, and perhaps also their disapproval of the 
severe sanctions of art. 74, 1 of the Criminal Code if applied to cases of ordinary 
hooliganism, may result in their applying the new decree to cases which come under 
the definition of that article:*5 even a hooligan whose actions, in a less charitable 
interpretation, would come under the sanctions of art. 72, 2 may escape with fifteen 
days’ administrative arrest as the RSFSR Supreme Court will reject the public 
prosecutor’s complaint on the ground not bis in idem.*® It is far too early to answer the 
question whether, and to what extent, the law of 19 December 1956 will form part of 
a new, and less formal, procedure for the repression of the less serious forms of anti- 
social behaviour*? or a mere part of the process in which the draconian sanctions 
established by the legislation of the forties will be mitigated to such an extent that 
judges will be willing to apply them even to minor misdemeanours. 

In the periodicals reviewed, the chief problems of the struggle against the phenomena 
described as ‘hooliganism’ are treated only by individual suggestions on the treatment 
of juvenile delinquency: these include the demand for the introduction of administra- 
tive penalties for adults who induce juveniles to drink*® and for the restoration, though 
in improved forms, of the special chambers for juvenile delinquents, as worked during 
the last war.*? An article published in SY no. 5 deals with the need to encourage the 
general public to co-operate to a great extent in the protection of public order, by the 
development of ‘brigades of voluntary helpers of the police’, and by collaboration 
with the Komsomol. 
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The availability of public support in the struggle against violent crime obviously 
depends on the ordinary citizen’s expectation of the protection of the courts, not only 
against the hooligans’ threats—which sometimes are real enough*°—but also against 
the risk of being himself prosecuted if violence applied against the law-breakers might 
bring upon them harm exceeding that which the victim had to expect. Even slight 
bodily injuries inflicted upon attacking hooligans might result in the conviction, for 
hooliganism, not of the attackers but of those who acted in self-defence. Following the 
campaign started in the Literary Gazette! the Plenary Meeting of the Supreme Court 
on 23 October 1956 adopted a decision on the shortcomings of court practice in the 
definition of ‘necessary self-defence’ : in the interpretation given to this decision in the 
periodicals reviewed* it amounts to the justification of such violence as the victim of 
the attack, or any citizen coming to his aid (and, a fortiori, a policeman who is under 
legal obligation to come to his aid) may regard as justified by the need to bring it to an 
end, proper consideration being due to the state of excitement caused by the attack. 
A railwayman who, when coming to the help of a woman passenger attacked by a 
drunken hooligan, hits the latter so energetically that he falls on the rails and, accident- 
ally, breaks his skull, has committeed no criminal offence. All the quoted decisions of 
the Supreme Court were taken in correction of decisions of high courts (in the last- 
mentioned case even of its own Transport Chamber). Recent writers emphasize that 
the citizen defending himself against criminals—and the policeman trying to arrest 
them—when answering violence by violence should not be subjected to too strict 
demands upon their capacity to compare the injuries threatening them with those 
possibly inficted upon the attacker in the course of their self-defence. As soon as the 
threat comes to an end—say when the attacker has fallen down—any further applica- 
tion of violence by the attacked amounts to taking the law into one’s own hands: 
People’s Courts are criticized when passing too lenient sentences in such cases of 
manslaughter.>3 

The definition of justifiable manslaughter in defence against criminal assault is 
supplemented by the definition as capital of murder committed in the pursuit of a 
felony upon its intended victim or members of his family, or upon the police or a 
person guarding public property.** In the treatment of such cases by the Supreme 
Court, already before its Decision of 1oth September 1957, mitigating circumstances 
assumed by the lower courts in order to avoid a capital sentence were submitted to 
a close scrutiny. The Supreme Court of the USSR regards the application of capital 
punishment as appropriate if the murder was committed in the course of a hooligan 
debauch>5 or by a professional criminal in order to rob a fellow-tramp travelling with 
him on the roof of a railway car;* it insists upon the qualification as intentional murder, 
by particularly cruel methods, of the behaviour of a drunken man who raped a woman, 
inflicted upon her grave injuries (from the consequences of which she eventually died) 
and left her in the snow.5” The background of such decisions is a refusal to regard 
the impact of a criminal environment upon young people, or even drunkenness, 
as mitigating circumstances in cases which, according to ordinary people’s feelings, 
Justify the application of capital punishment, once enacted. 
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In the cases just quoted only the question whether the criminal’s personality 
allowed for a milder approach was under dispute: in every case, the crime itself came 
under one of the qualifications described by the Decision of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Court of the USSR of 21 May 1954, as justifying the description of a 
murder as so grave that application of capital punishment might be considered (though, 
of course, it is not to be applied in every case coming under these headings). These 
include murder committed with the intention to seize property, or to disturb public 
order, in order to take revenge for acts committed by the victim in his official capacity, 
murders combined with rape, committed with particular brutality, repeated, or 
involving more than one victim. As N. Zagorodnikov explains in SZ no. 9, this 
enumeration falls short of the characteristics of grave cases of murder enumerated in art. 
136 of the Criminal Code: murders committed because of jealousy, for selfish motives 
other than the seizure of property, against a victim in a helpless state, committed in 
order to obliterate the traces of a crime or to facilitate its commission, by means 
dangerous to the lives of many people, by a person with a previous conviction for 
inflicting bodily injury®* or by a person under a special obligation to care for his 
victim, fell under the sanctions of art. 136 but not into the category of capital murder 
unless one of the conditions enumerated in the Supreme Court decision of 1954 
were fulfilled. These groups of grave but non-capital murder included, in addition to 
cases in which most people would seek for mitigating circumstances,*® some of the 
worst possible cases. In fact, the courts started to apply capital punishment according to 
the merits of the individual case: this practice was legalized when the Supreme Court 
Decision of roth September 1957 repealed the enumeration of 1954, and ruled, that 
in suitable cases all the aggravating circumstances enumerated in art. 136 of the 
Criminal Code may justify the application of capital punishment. De lege ferenda 
Zagorodnikov suggests an illustrative enumeration of typical cases in which capital 
punishment may be considered. An exhaustive enumeration of instances of ‘grave 
murder’, as attempted in the present art. 136, compels the courts in some cases to 
apply analogy or to interpretate the law extensively: on the other hand, a mere 
general reference to ‘aggravating circumstances’, as at present contained in the Criminal 
Code of the Belorussian SSR, fails to provide the courts with guidance. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM 
The long-standing preparations for the re-codification of Soviet law took another 
turn when, in February 1957, the competence of issuing codes of law was transferred 
to the Union Republics. So far as the preparatory work done before could not be 


used as a groundwork for the elaboration of the basic principles to be issued by © 


the Union, it had to be transferred to the legislative committees of the Republics. 

At the time when the transfer of competence was being decided,®! two major 
conferences of research workers on problems of codification were convened by the 
all-Union Institute of Legal Sciences and by the Institute of Legal Sciences attached 


to the RSFSR Ministry of Justice. The fact that two conferences were called did not 7 


express existing differences in approach as the reporters were identical (Bratus on Civil 
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Law, Alexandrov on Labour Law, Pergament on Family Law, Utevsky on Criminal 
Law, Perlov on Criminal Procedure); there is no indication that the grouping of 
opinions on the still controversial issues was different as between the two conferences. 

From the reports, in particular at the conference of the all-Union Institute, which 
was reported in greater detail in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 6, it is evident 
that the very structure of the Codes was still a subject of controversy. This appears to 
be particularly true in the field of civil law where, in order to get a Civil Code 
more accessible to the average citizen’s understanding, it was suggested to regulate 
the economic intercourse between socialist organizations in a special Code.®* Even the 
reservation of all codification to Union competence was suggested.®? In the field of 
labour law Prof. Pasherstnik and some other lawyers wished to include regulations of 
the conditions of kolkhoz labour (their approach is energetically supported by D. 
Shveitser in SZ no. 11). Even in the field of criminal law there was still controversy 
as to whether preservation of the Union competence or transfer of the competence of 
codification to the Union republics, as supported by the reporter and a majority of the 
speakers, was preferable. 

Notwithstanding the continuing disagreements, the Commission of the Supreme 
Soviet for Legislative Proposals and the Juridical Committee attached to the USSR 
Council of Ministers elaborated drafts of Basic Principles on the Constitution of the 
Courts, and on Criminal Law respectively: these were discussed on 13th and rsth 
April, in an informal, and apparently tentative, way by the members of the Supreme 
Court at a meeting which followed the official Court Meeting. The editorial of SZ 
no. , which went to press at the end of May, criticized the Juridical Committee on 
the ground that it drew up its proposals without proper contact with practical workers, 
in particular with advocates, and that its reporter failed at the Conferences of Research 
Workers to take a clear attitude on issues so fundamental as the presumption of the 
innocence of the accused or the admission of the defence in the preparatory stage of 
the investigation. The Juridical Committee, when replying in SZ no. 8 to these 
attacks, stated that its own attitude had not yet been determined at the time. 
An article on problems of codification published by N. Alexandrov in Kommunist 
no. 11 may be regarded as fairly characteristic of the views current in leading party 
circles in the summer of 1957 about the main problems of codification, and we 
shall return to it when dealing with some of the problems of law reform. In that 
article, the general relationship between the Basic Principles to be issued by the Union 
and the Codes to be enacted by the Republics is defined in the sense that, although 
the community of social structure requires analogous decisions of many legal questions, 
it would be erroneous to restrict the variety between the Republic Codes to national 
particularities: many other issues, though common to all societies of the Soviet type, 
allow for different solutions which may be attempted, within the framework of the 
Basic Principles, according to the experience of each Republic. An article by D. 
Yurovsky (of the Ukrainian Ministry of Justice) published in SZ no. 12 and a discussion 
report published in SZ no. 1 1958 show that, at least in the Ukraine and in the RSFSR, 
preparation for codification has proceeded to the elaboration and discussion of a 
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first draft of the Criminal Code and of the Codes of Criminal Procedure; the problems 
treated include some which will have to be decided in the Basic Principles such as the 
age from which criminal responsibility starts (there is general agreement that, with a 
few exceptions, it should start at 16: the Ukrainians, however, object to the suggestion 
that enumeration of those crimes for which responsibility should start already at 14 
should be left to the individual republics), the types of cases in which attempt is to 
be treated like commission of a crime, and the maximum length of prison sentences, 
On the whole, the Ukrainian suggestions made are fairly far-reaching, including, 
for example, a return in the punishment of theft of private property to the pre-1947 
position. 


CIVIL LAW 

Sovetskaya Yustitsia no. 3 has two articles on problems of the law of civil procedure. 
One article by A. Dobrovolsky on the elaboration of the new code for the RSFSR is 
interesting mainly because of his reference to suggestions made at a special conference 
of University teachers, research workers and practical workers of Justice which met 
‘n March.® At that conference, Profs. Kleinman and Gurvich suggested that in order to 
simplify procedure, the courts of appeal, which at present are only entitled to quash 
decisions of the lower courts and to return a case to them, with their critical obser- 
vations, for a new decision, should be entitled themselves to decide points of substance, 
as they are already in Belorussia, Azerbaidzhan and Georgia. Dobrovolsky doubts 
whether this regulation has helped to avoid red tape in the Republics concerned and 
insists on the preservation, and even extension, of the present powers of the lower 
courts: he suggests transferring to them, from the competence of the Provincial 
Courts, not only divorce cases (this view is, at present, predominant amongst those 
lawyers who are not prepared to go so far as to return divorce to the Registrar’s 
Office) but also law suits of the State Bank and of transport organizations even if 
they exceed the present limit of 10,000 rubles. Dobrovolsky does not consider the 
possibility of a contradiction between his emphasis on the People’s Courts’ closeness 
to the people and his demand that they should be burdened with matters hitherto 
withheld from them precisely because of their highly technical character. Even more 
interesting is his dicussion of the question whether civil procedure should be concerned 
with issues other than litigation. As he wishes to retain divorce by law-suit, the issue 
is important only for decisions on the enforcement of payments of taxes and fines. 
Some authors suggest that such court decisions do not come under the heading of 
litigation, as the debtor’s obligation is already established and the mere technical 
problem of enforced collection arises: Dobrovolsky, however, says they overlook 
the change since 1954: defendants in suits brought by procurement agencies for the 
enforcement of agricultural deliveries in kind are now permitted to dispute in court 
the legitimacy of the demand. Dobrovolsky obviously aims at opportunities for 
contesting the legality of demands for taxes and fines in the People’s Court, as distinct 
from the present position where this is possible only by complaint to higher adminis- 
trative bodies, or by invoking procuratorial nadzor.© Efimochkin’s article on the 
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settlement of disputes between state enterprises by State Arbitration suggests, in the 
main, reforms in the direction of decentralization which were already enacted at the 
time of the publication of his article;8’ from some of his formulations it appears that 
he is afraid of a possible tendency of sovnarkhozy to let litigations between the enter- 
prises subordinated to them be decided according to considerations of expediency 
rather than to the strict binding force of contracts. 

In her article on Codification problems published in SY no. 10, M. Kopylovskaya, 
Head of the Codification Department of the RSFSR Ministry of Justice, states that 
during six months of the period 1956-7 more than one thousand suggestions for new 
legislation were received by the Ministry, more than half of them from Provincial 
and Autonomous Republican Courts. Apart from the procedural suggestion to take 
law-suits between state enterprises completely out of the jurisdiction of the courts, 
suggestions made include the demand for a law on compensation for harm done by 
unjustified criminal prosecutions. As to the issues of labour law, discussed above, 
the letter writers support the existing rule according to which disputes arising from 
a worker’s complaint about unjustified dismissal, or unjustified retentions from his 
wages of damages caused to the factory, must first be discussed in the Conflict Com- 
mission. In his Kommunist article, Alexandrov touches on the compensation question 
by the general suggestion that state institutions should be responsible for harm 
done by illegal actions of their officials; he also suggests a simplification of the form 
of wills and a further extension of the freedom to make legacies. The first of Alexan- 
drov’s proposals is now scarcely controversial (E. Fleishits made the point forcefully 
at the Conference convened by the all-Union Institute) ;* the extension of the freedom 
of legacies is supported by Profs. Antimonov and Grave published in SYno. 5, with the 
rider that the matter be left to Republican legislation. 

More controversial issues raised in Bratus’ Conference report include the question 
whether the existing presumption that goods to which no-one can show a valid title 
are state property should be preserved and the connected question whether the bona 
fide purchaser of a commodity should be able to acquire a valid property title even 
though the commodity was, in fact, alienated state property. P. E. Orlovsky, writing 
in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 7 sharply objects to the suggestion of abolishing 
the presumption of state property. At the Conference, this suggestion was supported 
by B. B. Cherepakhin on the ground that court decisions should correspond to the 
real facts of life; Gavse and Lunts suggested that the person who acquires bona fide 
should enjoy the protection of the law only if he had made his purchase at a state 
or co-operative shop but Genkin emphasized the increasing importance of the kolkhoz 
market the patrons of which should not be denied legal protection. It is interesting 
to note that Genkin regards the preservation of the ‘kolkhoz market’” for commodities 
other than food as so important that he is willing to admit the obvious opportunities 
for dishonest people involved in its transactions. 

On the other hand, S. Zankovskaya and A. Kabalkin, writing in SZ no. 6, go to 
the length of suggesting that, in accordance with existing court practice but beyond 
the wording of art. 60 of the Civil Code, the owner of property alienated from his 
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possession should be entitled to require its return not only when it was lost or stolen 
but in all cases of alienation against his will (art. 60 reserves this extended right to 
reclamation by the state).”* In order better to protect state regulation of business 
transactions, they suggest that the sanctions of art. 30 (invalidity of transactions 
contradicting the law) should be extended so as to include not only laws but also 
administrative regulations issued by the diverse departments within their legal com- 
petence. As so broad a concept of ‘illegal transactions’ obviously involves numerous 
transactions committed by mere overlooking of some administrative regulation, it 
is suggested that in such cases (as distinct from violations of the law) not the sanctions 
of art. 147 (confiscation of the property illegally transferred) should apply but only 
those of art. 151 (return to each of the parties of the values transferred to him in 
the course of the illegal transaction). 


LABOUR LAW 

Alexandrov’s list of desired reforms straightforwardly includes the restoration 
of all the benefits offered to the worker by the original Soviet labour legislation which 
had to be restricted under the pressure of war preparations and war. All special work 
clothing should be supplied free; the increased responsibility (up to the five-fold 
value) for damage caused through careless handling of tools should be abolished; 
transfer to another job without the worker’s consent should not be allowed to continue 
beyond the breakdown or other interruption of normal work which made it necessary. 
In all cases of change of employment not caused by disciplinary offences, or by the 
worker leaving his job without sufficient cause,’? length of service benefits (stazh) 
should continue. The list of ‘posts of responsibility’, the holders of which cannot 
protest against their dismissal or transfer through the trade unions and the courts 
should be further shortened so as to give technicians with the status of head of produc- 
tion shop, etc. the full protection of the law.7? The Basic Principles to be issued by 
Union legislation should strengthen the position of the trade unions in that managers 
should be obliged to obtain the agreement of the Works’ Committee for all orders 
affecting labour relations such as overtime, holiday rota, norm fixing, housing, 
premia, etc. The greatness of the change in social relationships since Stalin’s death is 
illustrated by the absence of published objections to this list of reforms from the rep- 
resentatives of the managerial interest whom we found involved in quite an active 
rearguard action of the ‘right to fire’: 


FAMILY LAW 

The majority view emerging from the prolonged discussions on the necessary 
reform of the 1944 legislation may be represented by A. Pergament’s report at the 
Research Workers’ Conference and her article in SY no. 4: in view of the social 
importance of marriage, the judicial procedure for divorce should be preserved;” it 
should, however, be simplified so as to be carried out in the People’s Courts, without 
the intentionally complicated resort to a higher court;75 it should be granted in all 
those cases where the family is irretrievably disrupted and not be denied for the mere 
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purpose of punishing a party which has behaved immorally, or in order to deter 
others. Alexandrov restricts his remarks on this point to the observation that divorce 
should not be refused if the impossibility of restoring family life is obvious and if there 
are no young children whose interests may be harmed by the divorce.”° Pergament’s 
view on divorce procedure was attacked, on the one hand, by speakers who opposed 
the retention even of a simplified judicial procedure of divorce, and demanded a 
return of divorce procedure to the Registrar’s Office, and on the other hand by N. B. 
Zeider who advocated retention of the present two-stages procedure.’? Pergament 
advocates complete equality of status as between children born inside and outside 
wedlock and full alimony claims of the latter instead of the present ruling that la 
recherche de la paternité est interdite: opponents of this point of view base their argument 
upon the interests of the new family which would be disturbed by alimony claims; 
they concede, however, the need for a change in the form of birth certificates so as 
to eliminate the present discrimination against children born out of wedlock, and 
for admission of a voluntary acceptance of paternal responsibilities even without 
marrying the child’s mother.”® 

The economic implications of granting claims to alimony to all children not living 
in their father’s home are touched upon in an article by S. Salov, published in SZ 
no. 9. Without arguing against the demand for equal status of all children”? he states 
that the present scale of alimony, as established by the law of 27th June 1936, in those 
cases where it is levied (i.e. at present mainly in favour of children of divorced parents) 
undermines the standard of life of the father’s new family; in some cases alimony is 
levied even in favour of children who are maintained (at the state’s expense) in profes- 
sional boarding-schools. There is no doubt that a scale of alimony easily bearable by 
the average worker even if he has a new family, would put unmarried mothers in a 
position even less favourable than their present one where they are at least sure of 
getting their small allowance from the state and have a right to have their children 
admitted to boarding-school education. As, on the other hand, any differentiation 
between the rights of children according to their being born in or out of wedlock has 
become morally intolerable, reduction of legal alimony in accordance with Salov’s 
suggestions would make divorce hardly bearable for mothers of young children: 
it would have to be resisted by them, and to be denied by the courts unless husbands 
wishing divorce undertook much higher payments on a voluntary basis. 

Another controversial aspect of divorce was touched by Pergament’s suggestion 
to adopt for the RSFSR—and, presumably, for the other Union Republics as well— 
the rule of existing Ukrainian law according to which the husband owes full support to 
a divorced wife who is incapable of work, or too old, for the rest of her life (instead 
of merely one year, as at present in the RSFSR). S. N. Abromov, who opposed 
Pergament on this issue, was also one of the supporters of transfer of the competence 
in divorce cases to the Registrar's Office. The only argument of Abromov’s reproduced 
in the Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo report of the Conference is his recalling the fact 
that no other Republic has found it worth while to adopt the Ukrainian ruling. 
No published evidence on its impact upon the relative frequency of divorce in the 
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Ukraine as distinct from the other Union Republics, nor on court practice in recog- 
nizing divorced wives’ incapacity to work, is available: hence it is impossible to say 
whether the adoption of Pergament’s suggestion would create an incentive for the 
wives at least of wealthy husbands to become mere housewives. The socio-economic 
aspects of proposed changes in family law, however, are almost completely by-passed 
in the lawyer’s discussions. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 

In his Kommunist article, written two months after the Deputy Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee had been unable to take a clear position on these issues, 
Alexandrov explained that the Basic Principles of Criminal Procedure must contain 
explicit affirmation of the presumption of innocence, without any reservations, and 
that defence counsel should be admitted already during the preliminary investigation. 
These issues stood for years in the centre of the struggle for safeguarding socialist 
legality :® still, not only Perlov in his report but also Strogovich in an Izvestia article 
published as late as 23rd August 1957, find it necessary to uphold them against 
objections (which are associated by Strogovich with the Malenkov-Kaganovich- 
Molotov group). M. Shifman, writing in SZ no. 7, supports the enactment of the 
presumption of the innocence of the defendant (this is to say, the concentration of the 
whole burden of proof on the side of the prosecution) but opposes the admission of 
defence counsel at an early stage, on the ground that the preliminary investigation 
might thereby be disturbed,®! and that some investigators would attempt to keep 
the case as long as possible in the state of informal police investigation, thus delaying 
the formal opening of the preliminary investigation in order to have it as near as 
possible to the trial. He also objects to Perlov’s suggestion of leaving to the court 
(with participation of People’s Assessors at every stage) the decision upon whether 
the prosecution has established a case justifying a formal hearing. The suggestion is 
resented by Shifman on the ground that it not only implies a reproach of bias against 
the procuracy but also prejudices the interests of the overwhelming majority of de- 
fendants whose cases proceed to a formal court hearing in that the court has already 
preconceived a certain opinion on the case:*? the interests of those defendants whose 
prosecution proves unjustified are better safeguarded if their acquittal takes place in an 
open court session. On the other hand, T. Dobrovolskaya argues in SY no. 1 that 
even an acquittal in court cannot completely undo the psychological damage inflicted 
upon a person unjustly brought into court: to some extent, the difference of opinion 
may express the respective weight attributed by the different authors to the legal 
presumption of innocence and, on the other side, to the moral atmosphere created by 
the organs of public opinion round any person prosecuted in court. Other suggestions 
made in Perlov’s article include the explicit prohibition of convictions merely based 
upon the defendant’s confession;®** the prohibition to quote in the trial statements 
made by the defendant during the investigation unless he wishes to correct them, 
or contradicts them in his statements in the public hearing, and the admission of the 
defendant and his counsel not only to meetings of appeal courts but even to meetings 
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of the Presidia of higher courts when demand for revision of a sentence already in 
force is being considered. 

In the discussion of problems of the organization of the courts, it was suggested 
that the position of the People’s Assessors should be strengthened. T. Dobrovolskaya 
suggests an increase in their number in cases where severe punishment is threatened, 
especially in capital cases where irreparable harm can be done by a wrong decision: 
she also suggests the participation of People’s Assessors in the preparatory meetings 
even of the higher courts (art. 237 of the present Code of Criminal Procedure pres- 
cribes such participation only in the People’s Courts: preparatory meetings of higher 
courts are attended only by professional judges). R. Rakhunov, writing in Izvestia 
on 27th March, went to the length of suggesting that the People’s Assessors alone should 
pass sentence, the Judge’s part being reduced to that of chairman. D. Karev (writing 
in SZ no. $) objected to thus taking over the western jury system, and to going 
beyond it, even, in the suggestion that when sentence was passed in the higher courts 
on persons accused of the most serious (capital) crimes, the presiding judge should 
retire. Karev and others®> also proposed obligatory higher juridical education for 
candidates in elections of People’s Judges. (At present this requirement, though 
not prescribed by the law, is insisted upon in practice yet exceptions are made on the 
assumption that the judges will acquire the necessary specialist knowledge by corres- 
pondence courses). 

The question of which institution is to be in control of the preliminary investigation 
has raised the most extensive of all the disputes which we have to report in this survey. 
This is not only because of the professional and departmental interests involved, but 
because the value of guarantees for the rights of the accused depends very much upon 
the institutions which have to apply them. As every practical lawyer knows, much 
from the standpoint of the defendant, and nearly everything from the standpoint 
of the state’s interest in punishing the real criminal, is decided during the preliminary 
investigation. 

The principles of the dispute can be stated in fairly simple terms. In the USSR 
as in many other lands (though not in Britain, where the police conduct investigation 
and appoint a barrister to defend their conclusions in court) two parallel systems of 
crime investigation have developed: one by the police (which during the Stalin period 
nearly dominated the picture, with the prosecuting lawyers as a kind of appendix) 
and another by the procurators. By the Statute of 1954, the Procurator’s Office, 
apart from its own conduct of investigations in the more serious cases, was granted 
full power of supervising and directing police investigations.®” The parallelism of 
work, which somehow functioned as long as the predominance of one partner was 
assured, caused waste of efforts and sometimes friction; Barsukov, who is head of the 
Police Administration in the USSR Ministry of the Interior, proposed that all 
investigation work should be concentrated in the hands of a single body, the Procu- 
tator’s Office being restricted to supervision of the strict observance of the rules of 
procedure, and intervention whenever they are violated. Barsukov himself realized 
that the transfer of investigation work to the police raises obvious objections but, 
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as Strogovich points out, his way of putting the question hardly allows for another 
solution. The case for unification within the Procurator’s Office was made, for example, 
by Prof. Mitrichev, writing in Izvestia on 2nd July 1957. There were also suggestions 
to put a unified investigation apparatus under the Courts which eventually have to 
judge the offenders, or under the Ministry of Justice. The first of these solutions, 
however, would be detrimental to the judges’ objectivity. But to put the Ministry of 
Justice in charge would probably result in the creation of a third investigation machine, 
as in any case the police have to catch the criminals, while the check on the legality 
of public administration is necessarily concentrated in the Procurator’s Office (which, 
as distinct from the Justice Administration, is a professional organ not subject to 
control by local Soviets and party committees). Borodin and Grun, themselves high 
judges, advocate concentration of investigation functions under the Ministry of 
Justice; in their opinion the procurator, if he carried out the investigations through his 
subordinates, would lose his capacity to check its correctness and would turn into an 
ordinary prosecutor. On the other side, the editorial of SZ no. 8 points out the dangers 
involved in the transfer of preliminary investigation to an administrative organ with 
broad administrative functions: this would contradict the line taken by the XX Party 
Congress and the CC on prevention of future harm to the public interest by adventurers 
and criminals who might come to control some link of the state machine. (This warning 
may be relevant as regards the suggestion, never made explicit, that the whole power of 
investigation should reside in the police, but scarcely in relation to the Ministry of 
Justice which is hardly suspect of a tendency to dictatorship: it remains, however, 
true that the lower agencies of the Ministry are subject to control by the local organs 
of party and state, and that the Ministries of Justice themselves are now Republican.) 
Three Khabarovsk officials, writing in SZ no. 9, point out that there is a basic dif- 
ference between the current (operativnoye) struggle against crime in general and the 
legal task of prosecuting specific persons accused of offences with all the procedural 
safeguards established in the defendant’s favour: as different qualities are demanded 
from the officials tackling these different tasks, it would be unfair to demand even 
from the most efficient detective to turn into a punctilious and detached lawyer. 
This argument obviously points to a concentration of all prosecution work proper in 
the procurator’s office, unless the costly, complicated, and politically controversial 
procedure of establishing a third machine under the Ministries of Justice were adopted. 


CRIMINAL LAW 

Of the problems of the general part of the Criminal Code, the need to abolish 
analogy appears now to be generally accepted though Alexandrov may be over- 
optimistic in his statement that it has already been abolished in court practice: Smirnov 
(in SZ no. 6) as well as Golyakov (in SY no. 2) refer, critically, to occasional applica- 
tion of analogy even in recent years, mainly for the purpose of punishing offences 
which clearly are envisaged in the Criminal Code in ways more severe than provided 
by the appropriate article of the Code. Both authors also agree that the minimum age 
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of criminal responsibility should be raised to sixteen in general, and to fourteen 
years for committers of those offences for which it is at present twelve (these include, 
however, so common a subject of juvenile delinquency as theft). Golyakov suggests 
that, as a rule, the penalties envisaged by the Code should be reduced to a third of 
the normal length for children of 14-16 and to half so far as juveniles of 16-18 are 
concerned; Smirnov puts his emphasis on provision for a replacement of prison 
sentences for juveniles under 18 by educational measures such as transfer to an edu- 
cational institution or supervision of the culprit’s further behaviour by the local 
education officer. All authors agree that judges should be given a large scope in the 
application of extenuating as well as of aggravating circumstances: while amongst 
the latter recidivism and commission of the crime by a gang predominate, Smirnov 
suggests inclusion amongst the mitigating circumstances of free confession and, in 
particular, voluntary appearance before the organs of prosecution. In connection 
with recent criticism of the former reliance upon defendants’ confessions this suggestion 
has met objections from authors who are afraid that the introduction of such mitigat- 
ing circumstances may further encourage criminals to mislead the investigation by 
‘frank’ confessions in which the main responsibility is shifted to their accomplices.®? 
Smirnov, however, believes that investigator and court are quite capable of seeing 
through such devices and that the criminal turned ‘traitor’ is frequently exposed to 
bitter attacks by his accomplices and their counsel. SZ no. 12 has an article by A. 
Vasilyev, published by the editors in order to answer many questions which they 
received concerning admission of witnesses to the defendant’s preliminary examination 
so as to prevent him from recanting a confession: the practice (which was supported 
in some of the letters received by the editors) is rejected as illegal and as obscuring the 
need to confirm confessions of the defendant by other evidence. Treatment by the 
courts of an honest confession as a mitigating circumstance is taken for granted: 
for this reason, Vasilyev thinks, a defendant whose guilt has been properly established 
is most unlikely to retract a confession already made. 

Serious disagreements concern the maximum terms of imprisonment to be envisaged 
by the new Code. At the Conference convened by the all-Union Institute of Juridical 
Sciences, Utevsky and a majority of the participants in the discussion supported the 
suggestion embodied in the already elaborated draft Penal Code™ that there should 
be no prison terms longer than ten years, as envisaged in the original Code which 
was enacted in Lenin’s time. In his article, Golyakov states that the long prison 
sentences introduced during the past 15—20 years for certain offences, in particular 
those against property, are disapproved by the public. Smirnov—who would prefer 
the retention of a fifteen years maximum for the most serious crimes—emphasizes 
the lack of prospect for a person convicted to 25 years. The draft RSFSR Code 
envisages maximum terms of ten years, with the exception of crimes which may be 
punished by death: in these cases, alternative sentences of fifteen years are envisaged.*! 
All authors confirm that the larger part of the horrifying sentences prescribed by 
its present law is not served, because of circumstances to which we shall return in the 
next section of this report: Golyakov even states that there are normal processes 
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by which a person sentenced to 15—20 years may be discharged within two to three 
years: Zhgutov as well as Golyakov note the current correction in particular of the 
laws against property offences by regular application, in all but the most serious cases, 
of those articles of the Criminal Code which are intended to provide for mitigation 
in particularly deserving cases. It is obvious that a law which is being circumvented 
by all available means no longer serves its purpose even as a mere deterrent. Still 
there are authors who oppose a reduction of the maximum terms of imprisonment 
even to fifteen years and wish to preserve the status quo ‘at least for grave offences 
against the state’.°? Apart from this particular reference made for obvious reasons of 
convenience, it is difficult to see how the status quo can be preserved: the penalties 
enacted by some of the more recent laws are so disproportionate to those provided 
in the 1926 Code for the committers of more serious crimes®? that the inconsistency 
must be solved in some way: either by scaling the ‘old’ offences upwards, which 
would be difficult in the present moral climate, or by scaling at least the most resented 
of the ‘new’ sanctions downwards, combined with some provision for real execution 
of the reduced sentences. Golyakov suggests that no conditional release should be 
permissible before at least two thirds of the imposed sentence has been served; 
the Ukrainians would prefer a maximum of ten years, under similar guarantees and 
with the possibility of exiling the worst criminals for the gravest offences but they 
definitely object to Romashkin’s point of view.°* Some indication of the way in 
which the legislator is likely to tackle the problem is given in the terms of the amnesty 
proclaimed on the occasion of the 4oth anniversary of the October Revolution:% 
offences for which no penalty higher than three years’ imprisonment is provided for 
in the Code are regarded as so trivial that the penalty can be completely remitted; 
on the other hand, no mitigation whatever is provided for persons convicted of 
espionage and treason, banditism, intentional murder or infliction of grave bodily 
injury, bad cases of hooliganism, rape and large-scale theft of socialist property, 
nor for recidivists (thieves are here classified as recidivists after the second conviction 
and other offenders after the third). 

Some of Smirnov’s argument is directed against those who suggest the abolition 
of the concept of a person’s ‘criminal record’ (sudimost) which is known in western 
countries only in the sense that previous convictions for a similar offence justify 
harsher treatment of the recidivist. Smirnov argues that the western method of of- 
ficially ignoring a person’s criminal record is more humane only in form, as it does not 
affect informal social sanctions and deprives the convict of the prospect of explicit 
rehabilitation, which is provided in existing Soviet law by the expiration of a certain 
period without further convictions, by amnesties, etc., all of which give the former 
convict the right to declare on future occasions in court, and also in private life, that 
he has no criminal record. 

Suggestions as to the treatment of individual offences in the future codes include 
the demand for more precise definitions of the various types of bodily injury inflicted 
by illegal actions (SY nos. 3, 6 and 7)* and for intentionally giving false evidence, 
which at present is punishable only if it unjustly incriminates a citizen but not if it is 
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directed towards his discharge. Some letters to the periodicals reviewed suggest 
increasing these sanctions (Rashkovskaya in SY no. 5) and to extend them also to 
intentionally wrong evidence aimed to secure the discharge of a criminal (Manayev 
in SZ no. 4). The obviously far-reaching implications of these suggestions have not 
yet been discussed. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST CRIME: PENALTIES AND THEIR EXECUTION 

Since the tradition of speaking frankly about the problems of Soviet society 
has been resumed, the ‘armchair theoreticians’”’®’ habit of denying the existence of 
professional criminals in the USSR has been replaced by a serious discussion of the 
problems involved. The theoretical analysis of the background of Soviet criminality 
is still insufficient. Analyses of the problem, such as that given by V. Kurlyandsky 
in SY no. 4 state that the usual explanations by the influence of the capitalist surround- 
ings and by the residua of capitalism in the consciousness of Soviet people, though 
true in a general way, are insufficient: the cause of crime has to be sought in definite 
contradictions of Soviet society such as those between town and countryside and 
between the two forms of socialist property (with implications as to misappropriation 
of kolkhoz lands and misuses by kolkhoz officials), and those between increasing 
cultural demands and the still restricted possibilities of their satisfaction, with the 
consequent development of a black market in subscriptions to new publications, 
theatre tickets, etc. These examples, taken from fields amply discussed in the Soviet 
press, serve as illustrations of a general concept already current in party political 
publications: I have not yet found any published discussion of definite measures of 
economic or educational policy from the standpoint of whether they encourage 
criminality or help in overcoming it, which surely would form one of the most legiti- 
mate contributions of lawyers to legislation. 

The recognition of the existence of a stratum of professional criminals involves the 
need for a treatment differentiated between the ordinary and the recidivist offender 
in the courts as well as at the places of detention, and for special care in dealing with 
juvenile delinquents, including their complete isolation from adult criminals. The 
recidivist criminal, on the other hand, should not be sent to the ordinary labour 
colonies but to special prisons with a stricter discipline. The hope of reforming him 
should not be dropped: he should be given the opportunity to learn a trade: a regime 
differentiated in stages should encourage rehabilitation and prepare for the eventual 
discharge. But conditional discharge should be granted after actual serving of a larger 
proportion of the sentence, and under conditions stricter than those applied to ordinary 
offenders. The camp regime of the former MVD is criticized on the ground that it 
teplaced the well-considered Codes of Corrective Labour, issued in 1924 and 1933, 
by administrative regulations and expediency; recidivist criminals were kept together 
with the rest and even frequently employed in administrative functions; the partici- 
pation of the general public in the re-educational work was abolished. Prison 
sentences for first offenders in cases of minor thefts or hooliganism should be avoided 
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but persons with a major criminal record should be severely punished even if the new 
offence is comparatively minor in character. 

M. Yakubovich, who elaborates these ideas in the light of the court practice in 
SY no. 5, finds it still necessary to argue against an article published by M. M. Isayev 
in 1941, in which the applicability of art. 51 of the Criminal Code, on the exceptional 
mitigation of the penalties prescribed, was denied in all those cases where the law 
gives definite prescriptions of the penalty incurred: he adds, however, that Isayev’s 
ideas were hardly at any time applied in practice. According to the Moscow court 
statistics given by Yakubovich—the first which we have had for many years—79.§ per 
cent of those convicted in 1956 for theft of public property received prison sentences 
but half of these (only a quarter in the first quarter of 1957, when also the number of 
prison sentences increased to 85.3 per cent)'®? had their sentences reduced under the 
prescribed minimum by application of art. 51; 10.5 per cent were sentenced to correc- 
tive labour at the place of employment and 9.9 per cent received a conditional sentence. 
Art. 51 was applied to more than a third of those convicted to prison for robbery 
(where the minimum sentence is as high as ten years) but only to a fifth of the prison 
sentences passed for theft of private property and to less than a third of those convicted 
to prison sentences for speculation. But less than 53 per cent of those convicted 
for speculation were sent to prison at all; 21.7 per cent were sentenced to corrective 
labour at the place of employment and 24.5 per cent received conditional sentences. 
Art. 51 was not applied to convictions for hooliganism as, for that offence, the law 
prescribes no minimum term of imprisonment and itself offers the alternatives of 
corrective labour at the place of employment or conditional sentence. Prison sentences 
were pass. in 41.8 per cent of the convictions for ordinary hooliganism (art.74,1), and 
in 73.3 per cent of the convictions for the more complicated hooliganism under art. 
74, 2 of the Code; corrective labour at the place of employment was applied in 45.5 
per cent of the ordinary and in 19.5 per cent of the more serious cases, and conditional 
sentence in 11.6 and 7.1 per cent of the cases respectively. 

Yakubovich’s figures show a tendency of the courts to mitigate the excesses of 
the 1947 decrees but to deal firmly with the professional thief who more frequently 
than not is concerned with private property. In considering the high percentage of 
prison sentences it should be kept in mind that in effect corrective labour at the place 
of employment amounts to a fine deducted from wages; it is applied also by adminis- 
trative procedure, e.g. as punishment for the non-payment of ordinary fines and 
can be avoided, e.g. by illness for part of the period of sentence. On the other hand, 
with the neglect of the Corrective Labour Code its provisions for remission of part of 
a corrective labour sentence at the place of employment as reward for good work 
have fallen into abeyance.! 

The great progress made in the discussion of the practical problems of Soviet 
justice is best illustrated by the discussion on the practice of discharging prisoners 
from the labour camps. It has become possible to argue in terms of rational penal 
policies on a subject which until recently was treated in the USSR as a domestic 
secret of the MVD while in the West it was treated in terms of innocent victims of 
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political persecution. Since almost all the political prisoners have been released, the 
issue boils down to the question of what the long terms of imprisonment threatened for 
all the more serious offences mean in practice and how the sentencing and the exe- 
cutive ends of the penal process should be reformed. 
Soviet prison administration knows two types of discharge of a prisoner before 
having served his full term: (1) conditional discharge, granted by the court on a 
favourable report from the prison administration (in which, of course, fulfilment 
of production tasks by the prisoner plays a prominent part), with the remainder of 
the sentence treated as a conditional sentence, and (2) early discharge on the basis 
of accounting labour days properly worked for more than one day of the original 
sentence (zachot). According to the extent of fulfilment or overfulfilment of the norm, 
one day actually worked, in the main production branches of the camp, is regarded 
as service of up to three days of the sentence; if the prisoner worked in an auxiliary 
service, up to two days only. The analogy with the wage scales of free workers 
arranged to attract them to the main shops is obvious, and the economic motive 
obviously the same. In the labour camp it may be argued that the fulfilment or 
overfulfilment of a certain norm, say of timber cutting, is a more strenuous task and 
more precisely checked than is the service of a cook, nurse or office worker who earn 
their zachot by mere proper fulfilment of their tasks, and that norm-fulfilment by a 
prisoner engaged in production work may depend on factors outside his own control, 
such as the efficiency of management, supply of materials, etc. Either explanation, 
however, merely underlines the fact that zachot measures economic efficiency rather 
than moral reformation. Because it promoted fulfilment of the GPU camp adminis~ 
trations’ economic tasks, zachot became widespread during the thirties while condi- 
tional discharge declined until its abolition’ in 1939: it was not resumed until 
fifteen years later. Zachot itself ceased in 1938 (presumably because of the mass influx 
of political prisoners in whose early discharge the GPU had no interest) but was 
eventually restored in some camps with important production tasks. Since 1953" 
it has been restored on a broad scale, with the exception of the special camps for 
juveniles whose terms are shortened by conditional discharge. As discharge under 
zachot is much easier and quicker than the alternative method, it provides, at present, 
the main means of correcting the draconian sanctions provided for some offences 
by the law: Lyubavin and Remenson have calculated that about forty per cent 
of the convicts serve no more than a third of their sentence, two thirds no more than 
half their sentences, and only 7—8 per cent more than two thirds of their terms. 
As conditional discharge can be expected by other than juveniles only after the ex- 
piry of two thirds of sentence, its application to adult offenders is a rare exception : 
Remenson found that in one of the colonies of Tomsk Province 89 per cent of the 
prisoners were discharged on the basis of zachot while a mere 0.9 per cent were condi- 
tionally released. 
The system can hardly be dispensed with as long as the Criminal Code prescribes 
sentences disproportionate to social standards: it provides prison administrations with 
an casy means of maintaining at least outward discipline and enables prisoners precisely 
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to calculate where they stand. However, it not only invites all kinds of misuses, 
bribery and bullying of first offenders by the professional criminals but may even lead 
to a negation of the individual education effort: in a labour colony for juveniles 
mentioned by Volodarsky the ‘brigade principle’ has been established according to 
which the monthly nomination of a certain number of prisoners (the best workers, 
of course) for immediate discharge, and of others for reduction of their sentences 
(the number being regulated so as to avoid a sudden depletion of the brigade’s best 
workers) is made dependent upon the whole brigade fulfilling its monthly task. 
Awareness that the device is not just an encouragement for quick reformation but a 
correction of sentences, applicable to all offenders except those who frequently 
break discipline, has led, in practice and in legal argument (reported by Volodarsky), 
to disputes as to whether the shortening of sentence by two thirds can be proclaimed 
by the court immediately after receiving a report on the prisoner’s good behaviour 
during his first year (with the result that his further behaviour, unless directly criminal, 
is irrelevant for his further fate), or only piecemeal, to provide continuous encourage- 
ment. Since prison labour has ceased to be an economically important factor and 
has re-asserted its reformatory aspect it should be possible to put its efficient perfor- 
mance in its proper place, as one of various factors indicating the success of the re- 
educational work. Lyubavin and Remenson suggest the complete absorption of 
zachot in a system of conditional discharge by the courts on the basis of a zachot 
calculation submitted by the administration of the labour colony, after consultation 
with the local committee for public supervision and with the soviet of the prisoners’ 
collective. Zachot should be carried out at a reduced rate (from one and a half to two 
days for an actual working day, as decided by the administration) and should be 
worked in such a way that the bulk of the prisoners are not discharged before having 
served two-thirds of their sentence, and none before having served half his sentence 
(apart, of course, from cases of general or individual amnesties). Being conscious of the 
main cause of the evil, Lyubavin and Remenson suggest that, from the standpoint 
of the certainty of the law and the efficiency of the deterrent, it is much better to have 
for the gravest offences ten-year sentences two-thirds of which have to be actually 
served than twenty-five year sentences of which a third is actually served. 


The argument just reported illustrates the impossibility of solving the problems of 
re-codification by the mere establishment of basic principles of the rule of law, 
necessary though this work is to draw a final line under the distortions of the past 
decades. A sense of the enormous amount of spadework required before codes of law 
reflecting the needs of a developed socialist society can be enacted, is evident from 
M. Kopylovskaya’s article in SY no. 10 mentioned above. After paying tribute to the 
work performed in elaborating the new codes of law, Kopylovskaya notes the primary 
importance of the current collection of existing law on the basis of which the new 
codes can be constructed. This task is not as simple as may appear. In many cases in 
the process of collection, decisions have to be made about the validity of acts never 
repealed by later decrees yet contradicted (possibly without any explicit intention to 
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amend them). Even this clearing operation can scarcely be performed without the 
thorough clarification of underlying principles which is being promoted by the long- 
standing discussions on codification. 


(Concluded) 


RUDOLF SCHLESINGER 
Glasgow 


1 As in the first part of the report, the titles of the journals reviewed are abbreviated as SZ, 
SY and BVS respectively. The year is 1957 unless otherwise stated. 

2 By S. Salov, in SY no. 6 pp. 45-7. 

3 SY no. 8 p. 40; SZ no. 8 pp. 54-5. 

‘ Interesting articles on damages are published in SY no. 4 p. 22 and SZ no. 9 p. 24. The latter 
article (by Ya. Yanovsky, ‘Court Practice in assessing Damages for Injury to Health’), is interesting 
because of the distinction between occupational diseases as such, which are regarded as an una- 
voidable risk covered by social insurance, and their aggravation by culpable behaviour of the 
management, for which damages are due. 

5 Of the legal issues enumerated in a source quoted in the first part of this report (footnote 
no. 39) as those most current in the countryside, only one will be met in the following survey 
of cases. 

© According to art. 422 of the RSFSR Civil Code wills may be made in favour of any of the 
persons ‘mentioned in art. 418’ of the Code or of public bodies and social corporations (such 
bequests forming the only way of diverting the estate from the testator’s family); only in the 
absence of relatives in direct ascending or descending line, brothers and sisters, a will may be 
made in favour of any person preferred by the testator. Now art. 418 explicitly mentions grand- 
children, though only in their capacity as substitutes for their parents if the latter have died before 
the grandparents. The broad interpretation of art. 418 now accepted by the Supreme Court 
includes also the testator’s parents, brothers and sisters amongst the persons in whose favour 
the claims of nearer relatives may be overruled by a will: grandchildren may to some extent be 
protected by the ruling of art. 422 that no minor nor any person incapable of work can be 
deprived of the share in the estate due to him in the normal (intestate) way of sharing it out. 

7 SZ no. 4 p. 30. The archaic state of Soviet civil law is illustated by the fact that the authors of 
the quoted article find it necessary to criticize article 375 of the Civil Code which envisages the 
possibility that a life insurance policy may be made without mentioning any beneficiary—i.e. 
neither a definite person, nor the community of legal heirs, nor the holder (in the case of the 
policy’s being simply left in the insured person’s writing table or safe, the legal heirs will be 
regarded as the holders): in that case the policy is regarded as being made in favour of the state. 
It is not likely that anyone starts saving just for the Exchequer’s benefit: the issue can have 
practical importance only if the Life Insurance Office (Gosstrakh) occasionally fails to draw 
insurer’s attention to the need to fill in the form. 

8 Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 11 p. 102. As Bratus restricts himself to the general phrase 
‘further broadening of the freedom to make a will’ it is not clear whether his argument should 
be regarded as a mere defence of the legally established family, with some allowance for testator’s 
favours within the family, or as the advocacy of freedom of making legacies even outside the 
family. The ruling of art. 436 of the Civil Code may have been immediately caused by the state’s 
interest in encouraging savings but they satisfy very real interests which in some cases may be at 
least as legitimate as those of a formally existing family. See also SZ no. 4 p. 30 (on insurance 
policies). 

° SZ no. 6 pp. 93-4. 

10 Ring and Malginova’s survey in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 10, pp. 108-9. In one of 
the cases reported (Gintsburg vs. ‘Research Worker’ co-operative and Pospelova), the co-operative 
had left the house in occupation of Pospelova (the ‘new’ occupant); in the second case the meeting 
of the ‘Serebryanka’ co-operative had restored the country house to the old occupier and the 
court had merely to eject the new one so as to carry out the co-operatives’ decision. It is, however, 
remarkable that the case went up to the Supreme Court of the RSFSR. 

11 Ring and Malginova as quoted in note 10. There are still exceptions to the rule of roth 
September 1953: these include, at present, houses built by transport organizations, coal mines, 
metallurgic factories, electric stations and enterprises of exceptional importance granted disposi- 
tion of their housing space by special decision of the Government of the Union Republic con- 
cerned as well as houses belonging to special settlements for the armed forces (BV’S no. 4, p.11). 
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12 The Plenum of the Supreme Court of the USSR, which in this issue had to overrule even 
its own Civil Law Chamber, based its decision exclusively on the wife’s former assent to her leaving 
the room as soon as her husband got from his employer a better one. Otherwise the decisions of 
the lower courts, which were based on the equality of the housing rights of all members of the 
family, would have been left in force. 

13 Cf. Y. Korshunov’s note in SZ no. 6 pp. 7off. Korshunov (deputy head of a department of 
the Moscow procurator’s Office) notes with disapproval, that even in a very bad case the eviction 
was granted only at the wife’s fifth application, after four admonitions by the court had remained 
fruitless. In one case, when the defendant admitted his drunken excesses and, after the court’s 
decision, left the flat to accept work outside Moscow, that decision was subsequently reversed on 
the protest of the Moscow City Court (in October 1956) because there had been no preliminary 
warning by the Court (Korshunov disapproves of this policy). 

14 Panyugin explains that a de facto marriage was undoubtedly valid before 8th July 1944: 
the fact that in consequence of that decree a woman ceased to be a legal wife could not undo the 
fact that she had entered the flat in her capacity as a member of the family and hence could not 
be expelled (except in the case of intolerable behaviour). Yet all the cases mentioned in this 
connection by Panyugin concern women who entered the flat concerned after 1944, i.e. in the 
legally irrelevant capacity of friends. 

15 In Tadzhikistan it may even happen that the courts, including the Supreme Court of the 
Republic, support the eviction of a tenant from a private house because the owner wants to 
sell it (SZ no. 5 pp. 91-2). The decision was reversed in the Supreme Court of the USSR, acting 
on the protest of the USSR Procurator General: the case, however, may serve as an illustration 
of the possible implications of excessive decentralization of judicial powers. 

16 P, Longinov in SY no. 3 p. 60. 

17 SZ no. 7 p. 94. The People’s Court which first dealt with the complaint (of an employee of a 
kindergarten who had warned parents of misuses in management and educational practice) 
dismissed the complaint as there was some prima facie reason for the dismissal, but in a ‘special 
statement’ demanded investigation of the misuses, for the existence of which the claimant 
had brought forward evidence; the Provincial Court supported the rejection of the complaint. 
On the protest of the USSR Procurator General the Supreme Court of the RSFSR quashed the 
decisions of the lower courts; as the dismissed worker apparently had sound reasons for criticism, 
the alleged reasons of the dismissal should be regarded as mere pretexts for getting rid of an 
undesirable critic. 

18 SY no. I p. 73. The complainant, an educationalist working in a trade school, has been dis- 
missed in view of her ‘anti-pedagogic methods of education and her violation of the principles 
of collective leadership’. From the report it is impossible to see the factual background of the 
case and of the RSFSR Supreme Court’s observations that the shortcomings recognized by the 
lower courts as justifying the dismissal were no real shortcomings at all, as the Rules of Trade 
Schools envisage, not collective leadership but individual command (edinonachalstvo): as to the 
alleged application of erroneous educational methods it is noted that complainant was dismissed 
without having ever been the subject of disciplinary reprimands, as form a condition for dismissal 
for unsuitability for the job. 

19 $Z no. 7 p. 93. 

20 SY no. 3 p. 79. 

21 A. Troshin in SY no. 1 pp. 64-5. Since that article was written, the provision of alternative 
jobs should have been facilitated by the transfer of enterprises which formerly belonged to 
Ministries to the Sovnarkhozy. 

22 Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 9off. 

23 This demand betrays lack of understanding for the reasons for which the legislator wished 
every dispute first discussed near the factory floor. See also note 22 above. 

24 The suggestion may not be as utopian as it appears in view of the frequent violations of 
collective agreements: in many cases unreasonable behaviour of managers in dismissal cases is 
caused by pressure of their seniors who, too, are signatories to the collective agreements. 

25 There were also suggestions to grant the Procurator the right to direct to the trade union 
committees protests against decisions arrived at in the conflict commission (i.e. with the agreement 
of the representative of management) if the decision contradicts the right to protests in such cases 
(in practice, if the manager’s legal adviser finds legal grounds on which the concessions made by 
the managerial representative in the conflict commission may be described as illegal). The Plenary 
Meeting of the Supreme Court, however, did not act on these suggestions as they clearly exceed 
its competences (V. Panyugin in SZ no. 12, p. 7). 

26 SY no. 4 pp. 53-4. 

27 BVS no. 3 pp. 22ff. The case concerned a senior manager who had taken responsibility for 
the mine only a week before the accident and whose responsibility for permitting work in the 
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section of the mine concerned was shared by his seniors (the conviction of the manager and fore- 
man immediately responsible for the observation of the safety regulations in the section was not 
contested). The case illustrates a tendency to establish responsibility in the case of grave harm 
being done to persons and equipment rather than to investigate the behaviour of individuals 
from the standpoint of the care taken by them in the current exercise of their duties. See also 
BVS no. 4, pp. 36ff. and V. Pakutin’s article in SZ no. 4 pp. arff. 

28 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VII, pp. 190ff. Frauds committed to the detriment of private persons 
are threatened only by the much milder sanctions of arts. 168-9 of the Criminal Code. 

29 All kinds of murders which were connected with appropriation of a person’s property 
were qualified as robbery (for example, the killing of a housewife who stopped housebreakers, 
or a quack’s killing her patient when the latter’s condition deteriorated, because of fear of dis- 
covery—on her escape, the quack stole some of the victim’s belongings). It is easy for N.S. 
Kuzixtsova who discusses this practice (in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 9 1957 p. 111) 
to demonstrate that the concept of robbery (which means application of violence as a means of 
the taking away of the victim’s property) was unduly stretched in such sentences: their real 
rationale, however, was the feeling that fifteen years’ imprisonment was a more adequate punish- 
ment for that type of murderer than the ten envisaged as the maximum by art. 136 of the Criminal 
Code. 

30V, Zhgutov, Procurator of Tambov Province, writing on Codification Problems in SZ 
no. 7 p. 10, notes that the mentioned use of art. $1 is supported by the Supreme Courts of the 
RSFSR and of the USSR. Conflicts between the higher courts are unavoidable in such cir- 
cumstances. BVS no. 3, pp. 10—11, for example, quotes a Georgian case concerning attempted 
misapprehension of 100,000 rubles: in view of the failure of the attempt—because of the vigilance 
of other workers—and of the convict’s personal circumstances, the Georgian Supreme Court 
reduced the penalty from ten years (the minimum envisaged by the decree of 1947) to four years. 
The original decision of the People’s Court was restored by the Supreme Court of the USSR. 

31 Cf. A. Akharov’s article in SY no. 3, and Soviet Studies vol. IX, p. 213. 

32 BVS no. 4 pp. 19—20, explained by N. Morozov in the same issue; see also SZ no. 8 p. 43. 

33 BVS no. 3 p. I. 

34 SZ no. § p. 63. 

35 This is explicitly stated in art. 74 which, however, takes the meaning of ‘hooligan activities’ 
for granted.. Problems of definition arise because the grave penalties—up to five years’ imprison- 
ment if the offence was carried out with particular cynicism or brutality, continued in spite 
of warnings by the police, or repeated—can be justified only be a definition of the object of the 
attack, not as public order in the police sense but as the human dignity of fellow-citizens. Once 
this argument is taken for granted, it appears to follow that the offence can be committed not 
only in public places but also by attacks of a drunken passer-by on a lonely fisherman, by wife- 
beating, etc., as explained by an Udmurtian People’s Judge in a Correspondence to SY no. 6 
p. 54. The author directs his argument against a Supreme Court definition of 1939, by-passing 
the fact that the restriction of the possible places of the commission of the offence is contained in 
art. 74 of the Criminal Code itself. Whatever the merits of his case, it should be regarded as a 
suggestion for future legislation, not as an argument on the application of existing law: the fact 
that Bunya’s argument is made in the latter sense (quite sensibly, perhaps, from a moral point 
of view, particularly in the conditions of a backward republic), shows the extent of judicial 
re-interpretation of the law still regarded as permissible. The editors of SY appear to agree with 
Bunya’s argument as they print the letter, not as a discussion item but in the column ‘From Prac- 
tical Experience’. 

36 But see the first part of this report (Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 312). 

37 Ibid, p. 306. 

38 According to the article published by L. Krakhmalnik and S. Chernayev in SZ no. 7, 
p. 31, in Saratov Province, for example, between 1954 and 1956 an increasing percentage of the 
sentences to corrective labour at the place of employment had been imposed by administrative 
bodies: in 1954 this percentage amounted to 4 per cent, in 19§5 to 16 per cent, in 1956 to 30 
per cent. But in January and February 1957 no case of imposing corrective labour at the place of 
employment by administrative procedure occurred. The reason for this change is the transfer 
by the decree of 19th December 1956 to the People’s Judges of the punishment of a type of 
behaviour which, during the years 1954-6 had caused in the whole RSFSR the majority of ad- 
ministrative impositions of corrective labour at the place of employment. If this assessment of the 
situation by two practical workers of justice is correct, the decree of December 1956 represents 
a novelty, not in the definition of the type of behaviour to be repressed but in the competence of 
the courts and in the procedure applied by them, with implications (see below in the text) as 
to the treatment of the less serious cases of ordinary hooliganism. 

%° The need for these guarantees, and the potentialities of mere administrative procedure, are 
illustrated by the given examples of cases in which the police demanded from the Judge an order 
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of arrest against the ‘petty hooligan’ which, however, was refused because of the absence of 
behaviour deserving even this description. These include the use of slightly energetic terms by a 
dissatisfied patron of a public shop when asking for the complaints book (SY no. 1 p. $7), the 
opening and drinking of a bottle of vodka in a cinema (for which by existing regulations an 
administrative fine of 100 rubles is prescribed), or a schoolboy’s chasing across a public square 
for his toy balloon (SZ no. 4 p. 24; in the last-mentioned case the judge, while dismissing the 
demand of the police, asked the school to look after its pupils’ behaviour better). 

4° The question of whether the Judge should decide on such cases in public or merely in his 
office is left to his discretion: the more recent tendency is in favour of public hearings (cf. SY 
no. I p. 58, no. 6 p. 58, and SZ no. 4 p. 25). 

41 SZ no. 8 p. 58. 

42 V. Pilyugin, member of the Velikiye Luki Provincial Court,writing in SY no. 6 (a caricature 
of the place of arrest—the policeman sitting in a corner and reading his newspaper, while the 
prisoners amuse themselves in all ways instead of working—is added), points out that, as the obli- 
gation to perform physical labour forms an essential part of the arrest penalty, convictions of boys 
under 16 are inadmissible. 

43 N. Korzina, writing in SY no. 1 p. $9. It is another question—not tackled in the legal press— 
whether foremen and managers will be happy to dispense with the services of a highly skilled 
worker even for a few days for the mere purpose of drastic propaganda against drunkenness. 
Korzina is so satisfied with the effect of arrest as a deterrent that she suggests its introduction also, 
for example, as a penalty for individual cases of petty speculation. 

441. Popov, writing in SY no. 1 p. 60, hence draws the logical conclusion that cases which do 
not justify the application of administrative arrest should be dismissed by the judges: if necessary 
they may be transferred to the Soviet’s administrative commission which is entitled to levy a 
fine, to the school for admonishing its pupils, etc. 

45 V. Kirina in SZ no. 4 pp. 23ff. and the Moldavian investigation quoted in SZ no. 8 p. $7. 

46 SY no. 4 p. 79. The hooligan prevented patrons from entering a shop, asked the cashier to 
issue him a receipt (although he had not paid for the goods), and tried to break the glass case 
which contained them. On the protest of the provincial procurator the decision of the People’s 
Judge was quashed by the Provincial Court. Proceedings against the defendant on the basis of 
art. 74, 2 of the Criminal Code were opened but were dropped by the Supreme Court on the 
protest of its President, because convictions under the law of 19th December 1956, being merely 
administrative, are not subject to appeal, and because the defendant already had served his fifteen 
days. 

47 See also the measures against ‘anti-social, parasitic elements’ recently enacted in several 
Union Republics (cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX, pp. 214ff.). The sanctions of that law are far more 
serious than those under the law of 19th December 1956, and even many sanctions envisaged 
for obvious and judiciable offences under the Criminal Code. It remains, however, to be seen (a) 
to what extent actual exile, as distinct from a formal threat of it, will be applied, and (b) whether 
its application will exceed the non-political applications of the former GPU’s, and its successors’ 
right to exile persons ‘dangerous to social order’ which was usually applied against thieves after 
their third conviction, prostitutes and even against traders with a record sheet not quite clean 
yet not guilty enough to enable a successful prosecution for fraud or tax-evasion to be made. 

48 SZ no. 6 p. 72. 

49 Ibid. no. § p. 61. 

50 Cf. the case of Evsyukov (a policeman) reported in BVS no. 3 pp. 18ff. When arresting the 
hooligan Ternov, Evsyukov asked a passer-by for help which at first was given but withdrawn 
when Ternov started offering resistance. When some other passers-by (who, as eventually came 
out, lived with Ternov in a common flat, and some of whom had shared his criminal past) 
intervened in his favour, Evsyukov used his revolver to prevent the escape, having received nothing 
worse than blows with Ternov’s fist. The Ukraininan courts, including the Ukrainian Supreme 
Court, had convicted Evsyukov for manslaughter; the Supreme Court of the USSR quashed 
that sentence. 

51 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 233. ; 

52 P. Skomorokhov in SY no. 1 pp. 3o0ff.; S. Shubrov in SZ no. 7 pp. 26ff. 

53 Skomorokhov l.c. p. 34. The criticized People’s Judge passed a conditional prison sentence 
of three years. 

54 See note 9 to the first part of this report. 

55 §Z no. 7 p. 92. 

56 BVS no. 2 pp. 46—7. The defendant had a very bad criminal record and was just hiding 
from justice: the intentional commission of the murder was not doubted. In view of his compara- 
tively young age, however, the Transport Chamber of the Supreme Court had mitigated the 
capital sentence passed by the Provincial Court to ten years’ imprisonment: this decision was 
reversed on the protest of the Procurator General of the USSR. 
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57 BVS no. 3 pp. 24ff. Perhaps with the intention of avoiding the likely consequences of a murder 
sentence in the circumstances, the Supreme Court of the RSFSR, against the protest of its 
procurator, had described the defendant’s intention as merely directed towards the rape and the 
infliction of grave bodily injuries. The crime was committed with such brutality that, if it is 
recognized as murder, the passing and execution of a capital sentence can hardly be avoided: 
this was also the intention of the Supreme Court of the USSR when ordering a retrial for murder 
(in the present state of legislation, a mere prison sentence for rape would be longer than one for 
murder). 

58 The decision of 1954 allows capital punishment of a recidivist criminal only if the former 
conviction was for murder. 

59 V. Vladimirov has in SY no. 8 an article on Strong Psychic Emotion as a Mitigating Circum- 
stance in which, in agreement with A. Piontkovsky’s textbook, in suitable cases of murders 
because of jealousy, even reduction of the offence to manslaughter is suggested. 

6° BVS no. 5 p. 17. The tendency of the higher courts to extend the application of capital 
punishment to morally revolting cases even where some argument might be brought forward 
in favour of its avoidance is also evident from a decision of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR, 
reported in BVS no. 4 pp. 41ff. A very bad case of attempted murder (against a mother who had 
just collected her children’s allowance, combined with robbery and rape and carried out with 
great brutality) had been punished by all the lower courts with mere imprisonment because the 
victim, against the assailant’s intentions, was found by passers-by and brought to the hospital in 
time to save her life. The Supreme Court refers to art. 19 of the Criminal Code which treats an 
attempted crime, unless the criminal desisted from its completion on his own volition, as equi- 
valent to the completed one: the consideration of the incompleteness of the result as a mitigating 
circumstance is made dependent on the character of the criminal and on the reasons which pre- 
vented the achievement of his intentions. From the standpoint of the conception of Soviet 
criminal law as directed against the social danger involved in a criminal rather than towards 
retaliation for the crime committed, the Supreme Court is undoubtedly consistent: on the other 
hand, the wording of art. 19 is directed towards the determination of the length of prison sen- 
tences (at that time, no capital punishment. for ordinary murder was enacted). The case may 
belong to those where execution would have been avoided if the judiciary had an alternative other 
than between what in fact amounts to a six years’ sentence and the firing squad. 

1 The reports given in SY no. 2 (which went to press on roth April) and in Sovetskoye Gosu- 
darstvo i Pravo no. 6 (which went to press on 28th May) on the Conference of the all-Union 
Institute, and in SZ no. 4 (went to press on 7th March) on the Conference convened by the RSFSR. 
Ministry Institute make it evident that the two conferences preceded the argument with the 
Juridical Committee discussed below in the text, and were in May regarded as still relevant enough 
to justify a very extensive report. Probably they expressed a body of learned opinion which may 
have collided with the view of the Juridical Committee and may have contributed to the Supreme 
Court’s apparent refusal to back the latter’s proposals. The articles published by Bratus in SY 
no. 3, by Alexandrov (ibid. no. 2), by Pergament (ibid no. 4) and by Perlov in SZ no. 5 may be 
supposed to reproduce the basic ideas of the reports made by their authors to the conferences of 
Legal Scientists. 

62V. K. Khityev (Ministry of Justice of the RSFSR) at the Conference of the all-Union 
Institute (Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 6 p. 127). Khityev’s proposal—though not the mere 
argument of popularity levelled in its favour—coincides with that of the advocates of a revival 
of Economic Law as a particular branch of Soviet law. 


®3 Bratus, writing in SY no. 3, takes it for granted that the Basic Principles should include 
all rules emanating from the needs of a socialist economy yet still describes as controversial the 
issue whether these Principles should contain directly binding regulations or mere directives for 
Republican legislation. In his opinion, the Principles should describe the main institutions of 
Soviet civil law while leaving it to the Republican codes further to elaborate that framework. 
It appears to me obvious that, in a federation characterized by a common economy, civil law is the 
least suitable of all subjects for decentralization, except perhaps in particular fields such as housing 
law (family law, which is an obviously inviting subject for decentralization, is in the USSR 
regulated by a special code). 

* BVS no. 2 p. 18. 

6 Not to be confused with the conference mentioned above, the order papers of which did 
not include issues of criminal procedure. There must have been, and presumably still continue to 
be convened, quite a number of conferences dealing with problems of the new codes. 

% See also Soviet Studies vol. VIII p. 318. 

§7 See the first part of this report, pp. 307, 308. 
68 See also Soviet Studies vol. VII p. 337. 
® Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 6 p. 127. 
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70 T use inverted commas as the transactions concerned lie outside the normal activities of col- 
lective farms and their members, whose trade in foods or products of homecrafts can hardly 
give rise to disputes in the original title. The transactions under discussion are, in the best cases, 
sales of used goods by ordinary citizens who know that they can fetch on the market a higher 
price than in the state commission shop, in the worse cases receiving of stolen goods, with all 
kinds of minor blat in between. 

71 An analogous discussion developed amongst the East German lawyers in the 1957 volume 
of Neue Justiz, where also conflicting court judgements are reported. Conditions differ from those 
prevailing in the USSR (a) in that the still applied Civil Code (which was enacted in Imperial 
times and, of course, knows no concept of socialist property) protects the bona fide acquisitor of 
alienated goods: those who desire a protection of state property similar to that enacted in art. 
60 of the Soviet Civil Code hence have to infer it from an order of the Soviet Occupation 
Authority which proclaimed, in general terms, the inviolability of socialist property, apparently 
with no intention other than to prevent the alienation of means of production of state and co-opera- 
tive enterprises, (b) in that there is a well-developed set of private and co-operative stores subject, 
as are also the state-owned stores, to the rule of German Commercial Law that the seller is res- 
ponsible to the purchaser for his transferring a valid title. The controversies arose in connection 
with the habit of defectors from the German Democratic Republic of raising funds by selling 
goods acquired on hire-purchase terms (i.e. legally still owned by the public trade organization); 
on the other hand, migrants from Western to Eastern Germany are encouraged by credits des- 
tined for the purchase of durable consumer goods which remain state property till the credit is 
repaid: this reservation, however, does not prevent dishonest people from selling the goods 
to other private persons, and perhaps escaping again to the West. Prof. Nathan, writing in Neue 
Justiz no. 23 1957, what may be supposed to be an editorial summary of the discussion suggests, 
de lege ferenda, removing the protection of the bona fide acquisitor of alienated goods outside a 
registered shop (public or private) completely, i.e. preventing the acquisition of a valid title even 
in goods stolen from a private person. As such a solution, apart from the desired discouragement 
of back-door transactions, might introduce insecurity into current property relations, the intro- 
duction of a long prescription period, the lapse of which would create a valid title, is suggested. 
In comparing the East German discussion with that current amongst the Soviet lawyers, the much 
better development of the ordinary trade system, which offers purchasers sufficient protection, 
and, on the other hand, the particular encouragement offered to dishonest people by the division 
of Germany, should be kept in mind. 

72 Alexandrov’s suggestions deal with desired law reform. De lege lata the definition of ‘suf- 
ficient cause’ is given in V. M. Dogadov’s article in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 6 when 
the continuation of social services privileges is discussed (l.c. pp. 53-4): it includes all cases in which 
even before the decree of 25th April 1956, a worker could demand his release from his job, and 
also the case of art. 37 of the Labour Code (transfer of the enterprise to another place without 
the worker’s being willing to follow). If, as appears likely, Alexandrov’s concept of ‘sufficient 
cause’ should be similar, his general statement about a return of labour legislation to the status quo 
ante Hitler should be read with a grain of salt (before 1938, a worker’s rights to sickness benefit 
were not impaired even for a short period by his changing his job on his own demand, indepen- 
dently of the reasons given). 

73 Similarly, but in less precise terms, Nedbailo in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 6 p. 26. 
See also Soviet Studies vol. IX, pp. 100-1. 

74 Apart from cases where the disruption of the family is obvious and the court’s attempt at 
reconciliation is excluded by the very circumstances of lunacy, disappearance of one partner 
without trace, his or her being sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, etc. In such cases Perga- 
ment suggests a simplified divorce procedure carried out by the Registrar’s Office. 

75 Many statements by Judges in favour of this view can be quoted from the general press and 
from specialist publications. See, for example, SY no. 7 p. 39, SZ no. 8 p. $5 and Sovetskaya 
Estonia 28th July 1957. 

76 Alexandrov’s approach would mark a return to the court practice prevailing immediately 
after the 1944 legislation yet before the Supreme Court’s ‘explanations’ of 1949. See G. M. 
Sverdlov’s article in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 7, 1946, part translation in my Changing 
Attitudes in Soviet Russia: The Family, London 1949. V. Ostroukhova, member of the Supreme 
Court of the RSFSR, states in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 12 1957 p. 97, that in the Moscow 
City Court, 1956, 96 per cent of all the demanded divorces were granted; she agrees with the 
suggestion of transferring the whole divorce procedure to the People’s Courts. 

77 Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 6 p. 128. In a report on the present state of Soviet family 
law, given by G. M. Sverdlov in the East German Neue Justiz (Berlin 1957 no. 21) the supporters 
of the various views on divorce, and also on alimony for unmarried mothers, are treated as 
trends of comparable strength. 

78 Sverdlov, ibid. 
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79 Salov’s argument that the legislation of 27th June 1936 centred on the prohibition of abortion 
and was legitimate in that connection yet has lost its foundations since abortion has again been 
permitted, makes, however, no sense unless he has unmarried mothers in mind: even if applied 
to them, his argument betrays an extremely conservative outlook. This remark is not intended 
to deny that the high alimony rates enacted in 1936 were, indeed, enacted with a view to removing 
one of the main objections against the prohibition of abortion, that in many cases it unduly 
burdened the father’s new family and encouraged evasion. From a socialist point of view, how- 
ever, the answer to the problem cannot be found in terms of abortion vs. alimony, or in suggestions 
that girls left by their lovers should resort to abortion. It is remarkable that none of the participants 
in the discussion referred to the decisions of the XX Party Congress on boarding school education. 
See also Soviet Studies vol. VIII p. 455. 

8 Cf. Soviet Studies vols. I pp. 204ff., VI p. 221, VII p. 170, VIII pp. 319—20, IX p. 201. 

81G. Anashkin, Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Court of the RSFSR, writing in SY 
no. 2, supports the admission of defence counsel to the preliminary investigation: the only 
objection which its opponents have raised is based upon the fear that such participation would 
impede the struggle against crime. Anashkin tries to meet that objection by an enumeration of 
the procedural actions to which defence counsels would be admitted: this includes presence at 
examinations and questioning of the accused, with the investigator’s consent, demands for ad- 
ditional evidence and presence at the examination of witness called by the defence, objections 
against the choice of investigator. Perlov gives a nearly identical list of defence counsel’s function 
during the preliminary investigation; he takes the honesty of the overwhelming majority of 
Soviet barristers for granted; in cases of misuse, disciplinary means would be available. In view of 
the definition of barristers’ function by the advocates of their participation in the preliminary 
examination, Shifman’s fear of an overcrowding of investigators’ working rooms by barristers 
do not just appear to be well-founded. The right to defence already during the preliminary 
investigation is enacted in art. 11 of the draft RSFSR Code of Criminal Procedure, but objections 
continue (cf. SY 1958 no. 1 pp. 32-3). 

82 The British device of deciding on committal for trial at a court different from that which 
eventually will try the case on its merits (which even in the country of its origin works slightly 
artificially in that only part of the evidence is presented in the preliminary hearing), is inapplicable 
within the Soviet system which is based upon the conduct of the trial itself in the lower court 
near to the general public (the still existing exceptions to the rule are the subject of criticism in 
connection with the recodification of the law of criminal procedure). 

Perlov had stated that, in the various courts, 1.5 to 4 per cent of the cases submitted by the 
public prosecution are returned to it because of insufficient foundations and that, in these cases 
at least, the preparatory hearing formed a guarantee for the protection of the defendant’s rights: 
Shifman sees in the low percentage of prosecutions straightforwardly rejected, or returned 
for additional investigation, evidence of the procurators’ conscientious work. Procurators’ 
work, however, may be improved by the very possibility of having a prosecution returned 
because of lack of foundations, which is even less flattering for the prosecutor than a court’s 
judgement that relevant evidence was not quite sufficient for a conviction. A Judge’s contribu- 
tion to SY no. 5 p. 41, suggests the creation of legal safeguards against the procurator’s presence 
at the preparatory decision meeting. 

83 It may, however, be remarked that he suggests the following wording of the relevant 
article of the Basic Principles of Criminal Procedure: “The defendant’s confession of guilt provides 
no evidence superior to other evidence: it must not provide the basis for a conviction unless it is 
in accordance with all the other circumstances established in the case’. Strogovich, who devotes 
an article in SY no. 8 to the subject, is even more precise in that he demands a positive confir- 
mation of the defendant’s confession by ‘other evidence of an objective and reliable character’. 
Shamalov’s attempt to exclude defendants’ confessions completely from the sphere of admissible 
evidence (cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 213) is regarded by Strogovich as differing only formally 
from his own position: Shamalov rejects defendant’s confessions of guilt as relevant evidence yet 
gives recognition to defendants’ statements of facts, provided these are corroborated by other 
evidence. 

%* The same suggestion is made in contributions to SY no. 6 p. 38 (by V. Shind) and to SZ 
no. 8 p. 53 (by P. Longinov). 

85 E.g. I. Usenko, Deputy Minister of Justice of the Kirghiz Republic, writing in Izvestia 
on 1st December 1957. 

86 Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo published articles on the subject in nos. 2, 4 and 7 (in particular, 
Barsukov’s article in no. 2 and the article published by Borodin and Grun, two members of the 
Supreme Court of the RSFSR, in no. 7, provoked the procurators’ protests), and a survey of 
the correspondence received in no. 8. SZ’s counter-attack was opened in no. 5 with articles 
by Strogovich and Panchenko and continued, with increasing sharpness, in nos. 7 to 9; a special 
meeting of lawyers from all ways, convened by the editors, was reported in no. 7. No. 9 had a 
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joint article by the Chief Procurator, the Head of the Police and the Chairman of the Provincial 
Court of Khabarovsk Province—a rare proclamation of unanimity, as the dispute, on the national 
scale, is conducted precisely between these three institutions. The three Khabarovsk officials, 
however, support the general line of SZ. The draft RSFSR Code continues the existing (dual) 
arrangement. 

87 Soviet Studies vol. VIII pp. 206ff. 

8@ English translation in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press vol. TX no. 26 p. 13. 

89 Zheutov, Procurator of Tambov Province, however, made in SZ no. 7 the same suggestion 
based on the argument not only that the criminals’ frank confession is an indication of his incipient 
reformation, but also that it greatly eases the tasks of the investigation. 

% T.e., evidently of that prepared before the competence to issue codes was returned to the 
Union Republics. The statement was made by Shirwindt, quoted in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i 
Pravo no. 6 p. 129. 

%1 Zhgutov suggests 15—z20 years, at least in cases where a prison sentence is passed as an alter- 
native to capital punishment. In the discussion of the draft RSFSR Code even sentences of 
20—z25 years have been suggested (SJ 1958 no. I p. 33). 

92 Romashkin in Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. § 1957 and in Izvestia of 27th July 1957. 

93 Zhgutov quotes instances where murderers, whose execution was not regarded as necessary, 
got for their incidental attempts at rape or robbery respectively, more than for the murder itself. The 
infliction of the maximum sentences for the ‘minor’ crime may reflect a desire of the courts to go 
beyond the maximum prison term for murder without having to pass a capital sentence. It is 
doubtful whether the lives of the murderers mentioned by him would have been saved if they had 
been tried after roth September 1957; certainly this would have been easier for the judges if they 
had disposed of long prison sentences for this particularly hideous crime. But disproportions 
in punishment arise even where no capital offence is involved. 

% Yurovsky in SZ no. 11 p. 14. 

%5 Vedomosti Verkhovnovo Soveta SSSR no. 24 1957, art. 589. 

In his discussion of strong psychic emotion as an extenuating circumstance, published in 
SY no. 8, V. Vladimirov draws attention to the failure of the existing Criminal Code to define 
a less serious offence of bodily injury inflicted under the influence of such an emotion, as is done in 
the case of manslaughter (art. 138) and in the case of bodily injury which was slight in the inten- 
tion of the offender who acted under the influence of provocation or strong emotion yet harmed 
the victim’s health (though it did not threaten his life—art. 144). In consequence of that gap in 
the law, offenders acting under emotional stress are treated as intentional inflicters of bodily 
injury, i.e., moré severely than if they had committed manslaughter. Vladimirov appears to 
simplify his case: from the standpoint of the general evaluations of the 1922 Code a case can be 
made in favour of the disregard of emotion as an extenuating circumstance, say, if some mutilation 
was intended. 

97 This term was applied in an interesting article on the problem, published by A. Yakovlev and 
A. Delva in Literaturnaya Gazeta on 13th June 1957 (English translation in The Current Digest 
of the Soviet Press vol. TX 1957 no. 20 p. 12). 

% Cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX p. 114. 

°° Cf. K. Zhudro’s correspondence in SZ no. § p. 61. 

100 Meanwhile, on 17th August 1957, the Presidium of the Supreme Court of the USSR has 
decided that prison sentences should not be commuted into ordinary ‘deprivation of freedom’ 
sentences, served in a labour colony, before at least a third of the original sentence has been served 
—BVS no. 4 p. 12. 

101 Ya. Shlyapochnikov in SY no. 3. The need for a new codification of Corrective Labour Law, 
as a special branch of Soviet law, is discussed by N. Struchkov in SY no. 5. According to Prof. 
Berman’s interview with Kudryatsev, committees of social workers supervising the prison 
regime were already envisaged by the Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR of 23rd 
October 1956, which replaced the old ‘corrective labour camps (most of them in remote places) 
for all prisoners except the most persistent criminals (who are transferred to the more severe 
regime of the prison camps) by labour colonies situated in the delinquent’s home province, with 
a right to be visited by relatives, some self-government of the prisoners and an emphasis on the 
educational and training rather than on the punitive aspects of imprisonment. In the Ukraine, at 
least, the social supervision committees were established by decree of 20th March 1957. 

102 Figures are not necessarily comparable as the distinction made by the courts between ordi- 
nary and small-scale theft of public property may have changed. Small-scale speculation was 
established as a special offence only in 1957: this explains the comparatively mild treatment of 
speculation cases in 1956. 

103 Krakhmalnik and Chernayev in SZ no. 7. 

1% A. Lyubavin and A. Remenson in SZ no. 6 (published in May), P. G. Volodarsky in 
Sovetskoye Gosudarstvo i Pravo no. 7, M. Efimov in SY no. 5 (both published in early July). 
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105 Evidently by mere administrative order as the Corrective Labour Code, which provides for 
both ways of shortening sentences, was never repealed. 

106 This reference by Lyubavin and Remenson may concern GULAG’S reactions upon the 
disorder in the Vorkuta camps and the steps immediately following Beria’s arrest. The discharge 
of juvenile, and of adult, prisoners was formally regulated by the Supreme Soviet Decrees of 24th 
April, and of 14th July 1954, respectively (Volodarsky, l.c. p. 44). 

107 Quoted by Yefimov, l.c. p. 20. 





THE STATISTICIANS’ CONFERENCE 


Lixe the conference of economists, the conference of statisticians (reported in Vestnik 
Statistiki no. 4 1957) which was held in Moscow from the 4th to the 8th June 1957 
devoted its attention to both theoretical and practical problems, although in this case 
the latter predominated. The matters discussed were the draft programme for the 
census of population to be held in January 1959 and the draft set of tables for the 
balances of the national economy. As a background to these two problems, there 
was an introductory report by the head of the Central Statistical Administration 
(CSA), V. N. Starovsky, on the practical and theoretical problems of statistical and 
accounting procedures consequent on the abolition of certain ministries and the orga- 
nization of the Sovnarkhozy. This was followed by a discussion in which senior 
members of the staffs of the CSA and of local statistical administrations as well as 
representatives of ministries and of academic bodies spoke. 


STATISTICS AND THE NEW ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION 

In Starovsky’s opinion, the abolition of many ministries each of which formerly 
received statistical and accounting reports from the enterprises under its control, 
and the consequent centralization of work of this nature in the hands of the CSA 
can be accompanied by a considerable reduction in the quantity of figure-work 
required at factory level; when cach industry was controlled by its own ministry 
there was a tendency for the latter to insist on information which would enable 
decisions to be taken at headquarters, even though the men on the spot would have 
been competent to use their own initiative. Under the Sovnarkhoz system, local 
decisions could be taken without detailed reports being sent to the centre, and this 
would have the dual result of promoting efficiency and reducing the burden on the 
central organization. Under the new unified system, the CSA would be responsible 
for supplying data to the Government, central and local, and to all the planning 
bodies; to expedite the processing of data, a network of calculating centres was 
being set up, 107 in number. These would be able to handle book-keeping as well as 
statistical work. Since over 80 per cent of the staffs concerned with statistical and 
accounting work were employed on primary accounting processes, every effort 
should be made to reduce the amount of paper-work involved in stores- and wages- 
accounting. 
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The centralization of industrial and building statistics in the hands of the CSA 
was only a beginning; in the future, other aspects of the economy (agriculture, trade, 
social services, and in part industry under local control) would be brought into the 
system. Experiments on these lines were being carried out. This expansion would 
imply that the CSA would have to develop new methods for handling vast quantities 
of data, and ensure that they did not simply disappear into files; in addition, it would 
become practicable to analyse the data so as to make comparisons between one area 
and another. This last depended on the development of uniform definitions and stan- 
dards for the whole country. All this information would be of value in the prepara- 
tion of the plan for 1958 and the drafting of the next five-year plan. 

Thus this task called for the solution of substantial theoretical problems as well as 
the vast problem of organization. The first of these was to devise a satisfactory 
industrial classification to replace the old classification by ministries. Next, each 
ministry had devised its own set of indicators for such questions as the degree of 
automation, of the modernization of equipment and its efficiency, the physical volume 
of production, the utilization of machinery and in particular of sources of power. 
Uniform indicators must be devised so that inter-regional comparisons might be 
validly made. 

The theory of grouping and of sampling must be developed. The programme for 
the publication of statistical data, both in Vestnik Statistiki and in special handbooks 
would be expanded, and in addition a number of works on statistics, both by Soviet 
and by foreign authors, would be published. Academic work in the field of statistics 
should be expanded, both in the training of statisticians and technicians in the field 
of mechanized accounting, and by encouraging research work in advanced theoretical 
and practical problems. 


A number of speakers in the discussion which followed took up the question of the 
destination and use to be made of ‘second copies’ of statistical reports, the top copy 
of which was to be sent to the CSA. The ‘ministerial’ point of view was expressed 
by A. G. Pervukhin, head of the planning division of the Coal Ministry. He considered 
that it was essential to maintain a dual form of responsibility, the firm reporting to its 
Sovnarkhoz administration (as formerly to its ministry) as well as to central organs. 
This view was supported in part by M. S. Markin, the head of the Ukrainian Statis- 
tical Administration; firms should report to their Sovnarkhoz as well as to the CSA 
until the calculating centres were running smoothly. In support of his contention, 
he pointed out that some Ukrainian oblasts were finding difficulty in getting their 
calculating centres into running order (although most were fully equipped and ade- 
quately staffed). N. V. Tsogoyev, the head of the Stavropol Statistical Administration, 
disagreed with this suggestion; in his area the calculating centre was running very 
well and capable of providing data in a very short time. It is perhaps worth noting 
that this is one of the areas in which the experiments referred to in Starovsky’s speech 
have been carried out (in these areas all statistical work at the raion level has been 


concentrated in the hands of the CSA’s local offices). P. I. Zelenin, of Leningrad, 
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agreed with Tsogoyev; if other bodies besides the CSA received the primary data 
from their factories, there would be the danger that they would revert to the old system 
of supervision. Nevertheless, the CSA and the Ministry of Finance should jointly 
examine the possibility of simplifying the techniques of primary accounting. The 
point was explained in some detail by L. M. Volodarsky (assistant head of the CSA) 
and by Starovsky himself, in summing up the discussion. For the time being, Sov- 
narkhozy will receive a second copy of the forms sent to the CSA; when the machine 
system is in full operation, they will receive copies on punched cards or similar 
devices. These will give data for individual establishments as well as totals. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that the programme for supplying 
machinery and personnel for the calculating centres was not completely effective at 
the time of the conference; another speaker, V. V. Doroshchenko, the head of the 
Statistical Administration of the Mogilev oblast (which is included in the Byelo- 
russian Sovnarkhoz), complained that in his and other oblasts of that Republic there 
were no calculating centres and that only a few, worn-out machines were available. 
In consequence, the greater part of the work had to be done by hand, thus wasting 
the time of qualified staff, while in addition many firms were slack and inaccurate 
in the data which they supplied. In Kazakhstan there were further difficulties, accord- 
ing to the head of that Republic’s Statistical Administration. Some agricultural statis- 
tics had been published, and a handbook Narodnoye Khozyaistvo Kazakhstana was in 
the press, but qualified staff were extremely scarce. In addition his administration 
should be given greater powers to compel firms to supply data. Much difficulty had 
been experienced in procuring supplies of printed forms, which had to be produced 
locally by very small printing firms at great expense. Difficulties in obtaining machinery 
and paper for punched cards were mentioned by V. A. Vladimirov (the head of the 
statistics division of the Ministry of Communications). In his Ministry, centralized 
statistical and accounting procedures had been operative for some time, but in view of 
the increasing volume of work in this field, he suggested that the CSA should satisfy 
itself that all existing machinery in the hands of departments was being fully utilized. 

The future of machine accounting was touched on in an interesting contribution 
from Acad. V. S. Nemchinov. Steps should be taken towards introducing electronic 
calculating machines, with their enormous capacity for storing data, at least in the 
larger centres. The Academy of Sciences was engaged on the design and construction 
of such machines. (At a later stage of the discussion, S. V. Sazonov, an assistant head 
of the CSA, said that research was in progress for the design of a machine suitable 
for processing industrial data; existing machines, though suitable for the solution 
of complex mathematical problems, could not satisfactorily cope with the kind of 
work facing the CSA.) Nemchinov went on to press for the greatest initiative on the 
part of branch offices of the CSA in solving problems of local interest, and hoped that 
scientific and academic bodies would be enabled to collaborate in this work. The 
punched cards prepared by the CSA should be made available to learned bodies. 
“Without this, the coefficient of utilization of the information contained in reports 
intended primarily for accounting purposes will in fact be very low.’ 
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Among the theoretical problems to be studied in preparing the balances of the 
economy is the definition of the ‘value’ (stoimost) of goods produced by industry. 
For the consideration of such methodological problems, Nemchinov proposed the 
setting-up of an institute of statistical methodology under the joint auspices of the 
Academy of Sciences and the CSA, and the formation of an All-Union Statistical 
Society, which would bring together professional statisticians and academic research 
workers and theoreticians. Proposals on these lines were also made by B. T. Kolpakov, 
the head of the Statistical Administration of the RSFSR (that the CSA should set 
up a research institute) and by V. S. Novikov, of the Moscow Economics and Statistics 
Institute (that this Institute should be taken over by the CSA). 

Novikov also agreed that an All-Union Statistical Society should be set up, and 
Kolpakov that local statistical administrations should carry out research in the social 
field, particularly by sample investigations. T. V. Ryabushkin supported the idea 
of a Society, and pointed out that many problems, for example, the basic principles 
underlying the system of primary accounting, had never been investigated. S. G. 
Strumilin went further; he suggested that the problem for consideration was not 
whether there was a superfluity in accounting procedure, but whether the existing 
statistical methods were adequate to give an accurate picture of the economy. Referring 
to the system of calculating harvest yields which had been current until recent years, 
he pointed out that there had been to date no systematic study of labour productivity 
in agriculture. In addition, both the cost of production (sebestoimost) and the value 
of production (stoimost) in agriculture—the latter omitted by Starovsky—were 
problems of first-rate importance which must be studied. Such problems should 
engage the attention of the research bodies proposed by other speakers. 





THE 19$9 POPULATION CENSUS 

The second part of the conference was concerned with the proposed 1959 Census 
of Population, the draft programme being reported by P. G. Podyachikh, assistant 
head of the Central Statistical Administration, and was discussed first in plenary 
session and then by five committees constituted in order to examine the principal 
aspects of the Census. 

According to Podyachikh’s report, the Soviet Government have decided to carry 
out a census of population on the 15th January, 1959. The choice of this date depends 
on the following factors: (1) it is hoped that preliminary results will be available for 
use in planning during the last two years of the current five-year plan (1956—1960) 
and full data for the drafting of the next plan (1961—1965). The United Nations 
have recommended that censuses should be carried out in years ending with o, or as 
near as possible to such years. (2) January is the month in which population movements 
are at their minimum, and the choice of this month agrees with the practice of demo- 
graphic statistics, of using the population at the beginning of a year as the basic datum. 

“(3) the proposed day is a Thursday, so that weekend movements of population will 
be avoided; the school holidays will have ended on the roth January, and university 
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vacations will not begin until the 25th January. The objection has been made that the 
proposed date is the day after the New Year festival (old, ecclesiastical calendar), on 
which many country people will be away from home. It may be noted here that the 
1939 census was taken on the 17th January. The proposed duration of the census is eight 
days, with a preliminary run. The time table is as follows: 

11th to 14th January: enumerators shall visit all houses in their territory, to 
familiarize themselves with the ground and to warn the inhabitants that the actual 
census is about to take place; 


1sth to 22nd January: enumerators shall again visit all houses and record 
information (as at midnight on 14th/1sth January) by direct questioning; 

23rd January to 1st February: enumerators and controllers shall again visit all 
houses to check the accuracy of the information given and to ensure that there is 
no double counting. In country districts, representatives of the local Soviets shall 
accompany them; . 

3rd to 4th February: the Central Statistical Administration (CSA) shall receive 
from the local statistical organs the totals of the control check; 

22nd of March: the CSA shall receive the preliminary results of the census 
from the local organs, together with an account of the control forms. 

These control forms were first introduced in the 1939 census. They are to be com- 
pleted for all persons who at the time of the census are away from their normal address 
and may have been recorded at another. These forms are to be checked against 
the main lists and added to them if the person is not already recorded. 

The number of staff required for the census will be 590 to 600 thousand. The country 
is to be divided into census districts; in towns each district will comprise 8 subdivisions, 
in the countryside, 5. These subdivisions are to comprise 6 enumerators in towns, 
responsible for about 560 persons apiece (i.e. each enumerator is to carry out 70 inter- 
views a day); in the countryside, there will be four or five enumerators per subdi- 
vision, each responsible for about 520 persons (65 interviews per day). The suggestion 
that citizens should complete their own forms, at least in towns, has been considered 
and rejected. 

The census form in its present draft comprises the following questions: 

1. Relationship to the head of the family (wife, husband, son, mother, sister, 
nephew, etc.). 

2. For permanent residents who are temporarily absent, the words ‘temporarily 
absent’ should be entered, with a note of the duration of the absence. 

3. For temporary residents: (a) permanent address, (b) duration of absence from 
the permanent address. 

' 4. Sex (male, female). 
\s- Age in years (for children under one year—in montlis). 

6. Married or not. 

7. Nationality. 
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8. Native tongue. 
9. Citizen of what state. 


10. Education: higher, incomplete higher, special secondary, general secondary, 
seven-year (i.e. from the age of 7 to that of 14 years), primary. For persons aged 
nine years and over, who have no primary education and are not receiving education, 
one of the following notes is to be made: can read and write; can read only (in what 
language); is entirely illiterate. 

11. For students, the full title of the educational establishment (institute, tekhnikum, 
school, uchilishche, courses). 

12. Place of work (title of enterprise, collective farm, institution), or ‘works on 
own account’ or “domestic duties’. 

13. Trade or occupation at this place of work. 

14. If no occupation serving as a source of income, state other source of income. 

15. Social group: worker, official (sluzhashchy, i.e. any office worker), collective 
farmer, artisan (member of co-operative), individual peasant, artisan (not member of 
co-operative), member of free professions (e.g. lawyer, doctor), minister of religion. 

The questionnaire of the 1939 census may be cited as a comparison. Question 1 of 
the present form is identical with q. 1 in the 1939 form; qq. 2 and 3 are qq. 4 and 3 
of the 1939 form, which had an additional q. 2 (“Permanently or temporarily resident?’). 
Questions 4 to 9 correspond with qq. 5, 6, 9, 7, 8, and 10 respectively. The first part of 
q. 10 is new; the second part formed q. 11 in 1939. Question 11 corresponds with the 
1939 q. 12 (a); 12 (b) asked the supplementary question ‘in which class or at what course 
is the student?’. The 1939 q. 13 was simply ‘has the person completed secondary or 
higher school?’. Questions 12, 13 and 14 correspond with qq. 14 and 15 in the 1939 
form with insignificant revisions of the wording. Question 15 is the old q. 16 with 
the slight but interesting change that the last item ‘minister of religion’ formerly 
read ‘minister of religion and other non-working elements’ (k gruppe sluzhitelei 
kulta i netrudyashchikhsya elementov). 

The first question is intended to ensure complete recording of the population 
whether resident or temporarily absent by working on the basis of the family (each 
family is to be recorded on one census form), as well as to obtain information as to 
the composition of the family in various social groups and nationalities. The second 
and third, supplemented by the control forms mentioned above, will provide infor- 
mation about the permanent and total population which is required for planning 
purposes (e.g. the permanent population indicates requirements in housing and edu- 
cation, the total population requirements in retail trade, communal feeding, public 
transport and so on). The fourth, fifth and sixth questions are the basic demographic 
data. To ascertain the part played by women in the economy as a whole all analyses 
of the data will be made for men and women separately. The question about marriage 
is intended to refer to marriages in being, not merely those which have been registered. 
The seventh and eighth questions, taken with the others, will provide.information 
about the progress of minority cultures and the economic position of these minorities. 
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An assessment of the success of current government policy in the field of providing 
universal secondary education will be possible in the light of the answers to questions 
10 and 11. The last three questions, compared with the results of the 1939 census, 
will provide information of essential economic and sociological interest. 

The report from which the present summary is taken gives some extracts from the 
instructions under which enumerators are to work. The taking of the census is to 
commence at 8 a.m. local time on the 15th January 1959. Enumeration is to be based 
on the place of residence, not the place of work, although the enumerator must visit 
not only residences, but also places of work, in case anyone is residing there; he must 
compile his list on the basis of direct questioning, except for children, the sick and 
temporary absentees: each dwelling-unit must appear on a separate sheet, and all 
members of a family must be recorded together on the same sheet. He should record 
all the persons who were in residence at the previous midnight, including temporary 
visitors and those who are temporarily absent (‘temporary’ being defined as for not 
more than six months). Persons who were at work at midnight, or away from home 
for other reasons (e.g. at clubs or theatres) should be recorded under their place of 
residence with question 2 noted as ‘temporarily absent’ and under their actual location 
as temporary visitors. Persons who have left a given address permanently, members 
of the armed forces and students living at their place of study should not be recorded 
as temporarily absent. The questions of definition involved in answering questions 
12 to 15 are discussed in the instructions to be given to enumerators, but have not been 
published. 

No timetable is given for the processing and publishing of the data, but first 
priority is to be given to the computation of the number of actual population (tem- 
porary visitors and absentees being shown separately)—classified as male and female, 
over and under 18 years. These figures are to be given for each town and village, 
each raion, oblast and republic. The second stage is the classification of the basic data 
(on the same geographical basis) by age, education, language, nationality, social 
status, economic function, and by cross-classification derived directly from the recorded 
data. Next comes a special analysis of the situation of the national minorities, followed 
by more detailed economic analysis of the whole. 

To assess the proposed methods outlined above, a pilot census was carried out on the 
1st August 1957 in seven areas, regarded as typical. These include an industrial raion 
in Leningrad, the city of Stalino in the Ukraine, a raion in the Moscow oblast, one 
in Siberia, one in the Caucasus, one in Latvia, and one in the ‘virgin lands’ area of 
Kazakhstan. 

The discussion examined both the wording and content of the questions and the 
methods proposed. Particular criticism was directed against the proposal to ask for 
the age in years, instead of the date of birth, and against the question relating to 
marriage status. Several speakers felt that the proposed scheme would not supply 
sufficient data on the composition of families and other information of a demographic 
nature, and it was proposed that the census should be supplemented by a 5 per cent 
sample census on such questions as living standards (particularly housing), earnings, 
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including ancillary sources of income, and the number of persons suffering from phy- 
sical defects. With regard to questions of organization, it was suggested that a census 
should be taken at five-yearly intervals (in years ending with 4 and 9) to facilitate the 
drafting of future five-year plans, and that an essential preliminary was the preparation 
of satisfactory maps and lists of addresses; it would also be desirable to make no further 
alteration in the boundaries of administrative units until after the census. It was felt 
however that many of the detailed problems of organization could best be settled by 
experiment with the pilot census referred to above. 


ECONOMIC BALANCES 

The proposed system of balances was outlined by V. A. Sobol, who is head of the 
division of the CSA responsible for this work. The construction of a system of indi- 
cators which will adequately represent the progress of the Soviet economy and serve 
as a guide to the planners is one which has occupied the attention of economists 
and statisticians since the early twenties and considerable experience has been gained, 
which has (as was pointed out in the discussion) influenced workers in this field in 
other countries, including the United States. The principal elements of the system are: 

1. An analysis of labour and material resources (expressed in physical terms) 
and their utilization in the economy; 2. the sources of the national (social) product 
and the ends to which it is applied; 3. the distribution of the national product in 
financial terms, (a) as among state-owned and co-operative institutions and to private 
persons, (b) as between consumption and investment; and 4. an analysis of the national 
wealth. Several questions of definition immediately arise. 

The branches of the national economy which are classed as ‘productive’ and which 
are therefore the only ones which contribute to the formation of the social product 
are: industry, construction, agriculture and forestry, goods transport and communi- 
cations (provided that these are ancillary to material production), the material and 
technical supply services, zagotovki (the work of agricultural procurements agencies), 
trade and the public restaurant service. The social services, education (including 
scientific research not immediately concerned with production), administration at 
all levels, defence, and all organizations not concerned with material production are 
excluded. 

Secondly, the product of each branch of industry is taken as the gross product 
computed by the ‘factory method’. This, as opposed to the ‘value added’ methed, 
implies that when the sequence of operations leading to the end-product is altered, 
the gross value will be correspondingly altered. The same method is used for the 
product of construction. For the productive service industries, the product is taken as 
the sum received by each from the ‘customer’. For agriculture, work carried out by 
MTS is added to the total production of crops and livestock. There are clearly dis- 
crepancies; in agriculture, goods consumed on the farm are added in, whereas in 
industry, movements of goods within a firm (oborota mezhdu tsekhami) are excluded. 
In the productive service industries, in effect, the ‘value added’ method is used. 
These discrepancies, Sobol admitted, derive from historical factors. 
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As for the prices used, those adopted for industry are the actual prices at which the 
goods are sold or credited (wholesale for industrial goods, retail for consumer goods); 
in agriculture, goods not coming on to the market are priced at the average price for 
goods entering the market. All prices are inclusive of freight charges and trading 
expenses, as well as turnover tax, where applicable. For the comparison of one year 
with another, constant prices are used. 

Most of the contributors to the discussion expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
proposed scheme, some going so far as to say that it should be scrapped entirely in its 
present form. 

In particular, the border-line between productive and non-productive activity was 
challenged; one speaker (Ya. K. Vilks, of the Latvian Party School) suggested that 
the distinction made by Marx for the social conditions of his day was no longer valid 
for socialist society, and all services contributing to the well-being of the community 
should be included. No other speaker supported this extreme view, but the exclusion 
of passenger transport from productive activity was attacked by S. G. Strumilin 
and by N. Ya. Suzdaltsev (of the CSA) who pointed out that the two branches of 
transport used the same equipment and staff (and that in the calculation of fixed assets 
in the draft scheme both were included under the heading of productive industry). 

On the question of the figure to be taken as representing the output of industry, 
it was pointed out by I. G. Maly (Moscow State Economic Institute) that the ‘factory 
method’ led to distortions in inter-regional comparisons, the structure of industry 
differing from one region to another. Sh. Ya. Turetsky, of the same Institute, considered, 
however, that this double-counting resulted from a real economic phenomenon of 
great significance, the development of more complex relationships between firms, 
i.e. the increase of industrial specialization. 

The price-system to be used in the proposed balance tables was criticized by Strumi- 
lin; they should include not only the actual prices realized for goods, but also their 
‘value’ (stoimost), and thus demonstrate the gap between the two. Maly tended to 
agree; in-his view the selling-price was only the starting-point of further analysis. 
The main issue to be considered was that of the turnover-tax. Under the proposed 
scheme, this would be recorded as part of the production of the area in which the 
goods were produced, thus exaggerating the production of those areas in which com- 
modities carrying a high rate of tax were produced (e.g. vine-growing areas). A more 
satisfactory way would be to reallocate the receipts of turnover tax on a national basis, 
in proportion to the amount of labour engaged in production in each area. A. S. 
Mendelson, of the Moscow Economics and Statistics Institute, while stressing the 
importance of stoimost as a theoretical concept, denied that it could be reduced 
to a statistical category and expressed in numerical terms as Strumilin had implied. 
Turetsky insisted that the use of actual prices was the only way in which the relation- 
ships among various parts of the economy at any one time can be seen clearly. 
The so-called ‘constant prices’ (in the present five-year period, those of the 1st July 
1955) are seriously defective, according to Turetsky; in particular the use of zonal 
differential prices distorts the true pattern of growth. He cited as a case in point the 
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oil industry, where however the situation has been rectified by the introduction 
of a uniform price list. In this industry, prices for the eastern regions were originally 
set lower than those for the western fields, but since production in the east is expanding 
faster than in the west, the apparent rate of growth for the country as a whole was lower 
than it should have been. In replying to these points, M. R. Eidelman, of the division 
of the CSA responsible for balances, admitted that calculations based on actual 
prices did not accurately reflect the expenditure of labour involved in the production 
of goods: however, although they needed to be supplemented by other indicators, 
such prices were the clearest way of showing how the economy of the country was 
carried on, and gave at least a first expression of the interconnections between different 
aspects of it. 

A more basic criticism of the structure of the proposed scheme was made by Strumi- 
lin and developed by later speakers. He pointed out that the proposed summary table 
did not distinguish between the production of producer goods and of consumer goods, 
although the distinction was made in ancillary tables. The main table should show the 
two categories, with the former divided into producer goods for (a) producer goods 
industries and for (b) consumer goods industries. Professor A. I. Petrov (Gosplan 
Research Institute), supported by M. M. Persits of the RSFSR Gosplan, approved 
of this suggestion; in his view the distinction lay at the root of all economic planning 
and should be stressed in the tables. In connection with this and other methodological 
problems, the CSA should be in close contact with research organizations concerned 
with such work. 

A speaker from the Ministry of Foreign Trade suggested that in view of the growing 
importance of foreign trade in the Soviet economy, more. attention should be given 
to this aspect in the balance tables, and that in general the subject of foreign trade should 
be studied by the CSA in conjunction with experts in this field to a greater extent 
than hitherto. 

Summing up the discussion, Sobol emphasized that these tables were only an outline 
of the economy and could not be expected to show every form of activity in full 
detail. Some speakers had suggested a threefold division of the economic process 
(labour, material and financial balances). In fact, the factor of labour was already 
expressed in the twofold scheme of material and financial balances. The proposed 
scheme did not attempt to analyse inter-regional relationships, and further work was 
necessary in this field. The local statistical organs should study this and the twin prob- 
lem of drafting local balances. 


THE NEW SYSTEM IN ACTION 
The discussions reported above took place in June 1957, when final preparations for 
the introduction of the new system of statistical reporting were being made. A further 
meeting of the heads of statistical administrations was held at the CSA in Moscow 
on the 23rd and 24th September, when the results of the first two months’ work were 
discussed. The following note on the proceedings is abridged from the report in 
Vestnik Statistiki no. 6 of 19$7. 
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In general, things were going well, said V. F. Monakhov (first deputy head of the 
CSA). The daily production reports which were formerly submitted by some 
six hundred firms through their ministries to the Government were now being trans- 
mitted through the CSA in the same time as before; in future the number of industries 
in which these daily reports were required would be reduced to five (pig-iron, steel, 
rolled metal, coal, oil) instead of the present twenty. Some republican statistical 
administrations, where there was close liaison with industrial firms, were particularly 
efficient (the Baltic Republics, Moldavia); others deserved criticism (the RSFSR, 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan). In many places there had been a great reduction in paper-work 
at the factory level (over 30 per cent in one case). The principal difficulty was the supply 
of staff and machinery to the calculating centres. M. S. Markin, the head of the statis- 
tical administration of the Ukraine, complained that the staff responsible for the collec- 
tion and processing of data were overloaded, while those engaged on purely calculating 
work had not enough to do. This organizational problem was mentioned by speakers 
from several parts of the Union; in reply, N. I. Gorbatov recommended the division 
of labour adopted at the CSA’s central calculating centre, of which he is the head. 
The calculating centre is not, and should not be (as Markin proposed) limited to purely 
arithmetical functions; it has a staff of economic analysts drawn from other depart- 
ments of the CSA, and is able to carry out the complete cycle of operations, from the 
collection of the primary data to the publication of complete totals. The divisions 
of the CSA work in close contact with the centre, but do not usurp its functions. 
L. M. Volodarsky (assistant head of the CSA) further defined the function of these 
centres; to collect, check, analyse and total data, and then to pass the results 
on to the appropriate divisions of the CSA. This complaint of overwork was also 
made by representatives from Georgia, Armenia, and Byelorussia. The head of the 
statistical administration of the last-mentioned republic, S$. V. Malychev, repeated 
the point which had been stressed at the June conference, that there was only one 
centre in his area (which forms one Sovnarkhoz) and that it had been found necessary 
in consequence to set up ancillary centres in the oblasts to deal with the preliminary 
work. However, a programme for the training of staff was in hand. The principal 
difficulty confronting him (and apparently most of the other speakers reported) 
was the casual way in which firms reported their production. A speaker from Gomel 
asked that a centre should be set up in his oblast, particularly in view of the projected 
further centralization of statistical work (agriculture, trade, education, etc.). 

The final speeches of Monakhov and of Starovsky, who discussed the drafting of 
the plan for 1959—1965, are not reported in detail in this number of Vestnik Statistiki, 
nor is the second part of this conference, which was concerned with the present 
state of the preparations for the forthcoming census of population and the results of 
the pilot census referred to above. 

J. A. Newtu 
Glasgow 





REORGANIZATION OF THE MTS 


THE maip argument used by Khrushchov in proposing the sale of the MTS tractors 
and lesser farming machinery to the collective farms, in his speech at Minsk on 22nd 
January 1958 (published by Pravda on 25th January) was the relatively high cost to 
the state of the farms’ payments in kind for the work done by the MTS. The figures 
he disclosed (which could also be used to argue the superiority of state farms to collec- 
tive farms, though he did not make this point explicitly) may be tabulated at follows: 
Column I is the cost to the state of payments in kind by the collective farms, col. II the prices 
paid to the collective farms by the state for compulsory deliveries and zakupka purchases, presu- 
mably the averages for both categories of procurement, and col. III the cost of production in 
state farms. Rubles per tsentner (= 100 kg.). 
I II Il 
grain 85 53 33 
cotton 126 ' 372 158 
sugar beet II 24 16 
meat 848 364 808 
milk 180 97 127 
wool 3028 2581 1848 


Khrushchov gave as the chief reason for the uneconomic nature of the MTS their 
very high overhead costs, but he also referred, in justifying their inception, to the 
period when they had provided the state with ‘cheap grain’ and ‘facilitated the 
strengthening of the finances of our state’ (i.e. when they were the principal means of 
extracting grain from the collective farms on the state’s own terms). Like the dis- 
cussion in the magazine Oktyabr. before and after his speech, he stressed the waste 
necessarily arising from the dual contro], by MTS and farm, of the work done. 
‘Would it not be better to sell the machines to the collective farms?’, he asked, and 
went on to say that the CC and government were studying the matter: a conference 
of raion party secretaries, MTS managers and farm chairmen convened by the CC 
had unanimously thought the time had come to tackle this problem. The fears of 
some officials that less products would reach the state were unfounded, but the state 
should get the agreement of the farms that their products would not cost it more 
once they owned the machines themselves. 

‘The collective farms will buy only the machines they need’, said Khrushchov; 
a statement which in its immediate context promised that the wasteful central allo- 
cation of farm machinery would give place to respect for the requirements of the 
customer. In foreseeing the retention of the MTS as depots for the repair of the farms’ 
machines and the hiring out to them of large machines which the farms would not 
want to own, such as those for land amelioration and road making, Khrushchov did 
not mention the harvester combines, nor did he do so when listing the kind of ma- 
chines the farms should buy (tractors and smaller items). There are 385,000 combines 
(Plan. Khoz. no. 12 197 p. 54), and the question of their ownership was evidently 
still open at that time. 
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‘Conversations’ had revealed no disagreement on the proposal, said Khrushchov, 
but the importance of such a step might well require a special session of the CC and 
perhaps a public discussion of ‘theses’ on the question, followed by a special session of 
the Supreme Soviet, as in the replacement of industrial Ministries by Sovnarkhozy. 
If the step were in fact taken, gradualness would be necessary: the richer farms might 
be able this year to buy the machines they wanted, and other farms not for two or 
three years. 

Elsewhere in his speech, Khrushchov went out of his way to explain the difficulty 
of preserving the voluntary principle, in face of the party apparatus, once a central 
decision on policy had been taken. The immediate point concerned was his suggestion 
that peasant families might be willing to sell their cows to their collective farms 
which would then provide milk to each family: 


Is this step progressive? [he asked]. Surely, and kolkhoz members will in the 
future come to see it so. But I don’t advise you to take this step now. If the 
secretaries of the raion and oblast party committees and the farm chairmen get 
excited about it, then there’ll be no knowing where it was done voluntarily and 
where by pressure. We mustn’t do that. 


The proposal made by Khrushchov had already been canvassed in the November 
1957 issue of the literary monthly Oktyabr, in the form of an article (pp. 205—223) 
under the somewhat urgent title “Time does not Wait’, which took the line that the 
collective farms were becoming bigger and richer, and thus more competent to run 
the machinery than the MTS, which were dispiritedly marking time as obsolescent 
institutions. This article reported a number of other tentative changes in the relations 
between the MTS and farms, including cases of their fusion as state farms in some 
places and their combination under a single management in others. The editors of 
Oktyabr invited the opinions of farm chairmen, MTS managers, agricultural experts, 
economists, party officials and administrators, and published a number of such 
contributions in its subsequent issues. The chief interest of these contributions, 
like that of the immediate reactions to Khrushchov’s proposal in other publications, 
lies in their accounts of exploratory efforts to establish the relations of the MTS and 
farms on a more satisfactory basis in various parts of the country. This information 
will be included in a report of the discussion and legislation that arose from Khrush- 
chov’s proposal, in a future issue of Soviet Studies. 


JM. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE RURAL DISTRICT 
COMMITTEES 


AccorpING to a decision of the plenary meeting of the Central Committee in Sep- 
tember 1953, the party organization in the countryside was managed by party 
secretaries each responsible for the collective farms served by one Machine Tractor 
Station; subordinated to them were the Instructors supporting the party organiza- 
tions of the farms.! The editorial of Partiinaya Zhizn 1957 no. 23 announces the 
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abolition of this structure, conditioned as it was by the need for extraordinary 
measures to overcome the backwardness of agriculture. (This issue of Partiinaya 
Zhizn went to press on 16th December, i.e. halfway between the issue of Oktyabr 
which began a discussion on the future of the MTS, and Khrushchev’s announce- 
ment, on 22nd January 1958, of the impending abolition of the MTS.) 

In the present conditions, it is said to favour interference with current management 
and thereby to restrict the initiative of kolkhoz boards and MTS managers; moreover, 
it contradicts the tendency to reduce the numerical strength of the party machine 
in the countryside by about twenty per cent. (At present, there are districts where the 
number of full-time party workers is twice or thrice the number of collective farms.) 
According to a new instruction of the Central Committee, district organizations 
in the countryside are to be divided into three groups, according to the economy 
of the district, the size of its population and the number of party members: districts 
belonging to the first group will have three secretaries and fifteen other members of 
the district party organization’s staff other than technical office workers; districts of 
the last group two secretaries and ten other staff members in positions of responsibility. 

As the editorial reports, there exists a difference of opinion about party organiza- 
tions as to whether the departments at district headquarters should be abolished: 
the question must be decided not according to some general scheme but according to 
local conditions and the view arrived at by each party organization on the basis of its 
particular experience. Some months ago, the CC of the Tadzhik party organization, 
supported by the CC of the CPSU, abolished all the departments existing at city and 
district committees: many party workers of the Republic are convinced that the 
reform has reduced office.and paper work and has brought the apparatus of the 
district organization closer to the farms and MTS; similar views are supported by the 
leading officials of various republics (including Kirgizia, Moldavia, Latvia and 
Lithuania) and provinces. A different view, however, is taken by the leading party 
workers of Belorussia, Armenia and many provinces of the RSFSR (including 
the provincial party organizations of Ryazan, Stalingrad and Kirov): these organiza- 
tions decided to preserve, as a rule, in the rural district committees the departments 
for general organization, and for agitation and propaganda (in the organizations 
belonging to this group, abolition of all the departments has been carried out only in 
a few district organizations by way of experiment). According to this view, abolition 
of the departments may make the planning of party work and the generalization of 
experience more difficult; it may also result in reduced attention to questions of 
ideology and to educational work. The editors of Partiinaya Zhizn recognize that there 
is some strength in this argument: the dispute about the most suitable structure of the 
apparatus at district committee level can be decided only on the basis of practical 
experience with each method of work.? 

The editorial warns against a tendency to reduce the party staffs by mechanical 
dismissal of the holders of the abolished posts, or by their transfer to jobs of second- 
rate importance: experienced zonal secretaries should be employed as heads of 
departments, instructors under the district committees, or secretaries of the party 
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organizations in the MTS and state farms; the district committee’s officials, though 
reduced in number, should be strengthened as regards quality. The abolition of the 
zonal secretaries should not be misinterpreted as a return to the former state of things 
when no member of the district committee’s staff was clearly responsible for the 
success of particular farms (obezlichka): independently of the preservation, or aboli- 
tion, of departments at district headquarters the work of district instructors must be 
organized in such a way that each of them is made responsible for a specific group of 
farms; there must be no return to the pre-1954 practice under which the farms 
were periodically visited by diverse instructors catering for the needs of different 
departments who refused to give help outside their line of specialization. Instructors 
should be familiar with the conditions and problems of the farms individually, should 
know their workers and look after their needs, and participate in the recruitment of 
new party members. On their part, they should receive support and attention from the 
secretaries of the district committees who should not only give them orders but also 
listen carefully to their suggestions. 

Much more use should be made of the capacities of the members of the district 
committee (usually 35—s50, sometimes even more) who are not on the party’s full- 
time staff. The initiative of lower party groups should be encouraged, interference with 
it on the part of the district committees (a very bad example of which is given) 
be avoided, yet if occurring be reprimanded by the provincial party organization. 


R.S. 
1 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. VI, pp. 172ff. 
2 Partiinaya Zhizn 1958 no. 2 has an interview, and Kommunist Ukrainy 1958 no. 2 a report 
(pp. 53-4), on experience of the different methods of reorganization. 





TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF SOVIET HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 


A special conference of research workers was convened by the Moscow State Institute 
for Historical Archive Work (MGIAI), to discuss topical problems of the criticism 
of historical sources (it is reported in Istorichesky Arkhiv 1957 no. 5). In this key field 
of historiography only a limited amount of work was performed during the first 
years after the October revolution: in the opinion of the main speaker, A. Ts. Merzon, 
it reproduced, in substance, the concepts already elaborated by pre-revolutionary 
Russian historians. Later such work was completely neglected (as Prof. N. L. Rubin- 
stein pointed out, no lectures on the subject had been given since the late twenties in 
the universities); only during recent years had it received some attention, in particular 
by L. V. Cherepnin who tried to approach the subject from the standpoint of a Marxist 
methodology. In Merzon’s opinion, this field of study has received particular impor- 
tance in the light of the decisions of the XX Party Congress; it is necessary to clarify 
the tasks to be solved by textual criticism and to define the methods by which these 
tasks can be tackled. The communist principle of a partiiny approach to the origin and 
content of historical sources must be upheld, yet all the auxiliary sciences of textual 
criticism as elaborated by traditional historiography should be employed and further 
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developed. In the traditional way, Merzon distinguished between ‘external’ criticism 
which is concerned with the external characteristics of the source, the conditions of 
its origin, etc., and ‘internal’ criticism which deals with its contents. Rubinstein, on 
the other hand, distinguished two stages of criticism: the establishment of the reliability 
of a source text, which includes ‘external’ as well as ‘internal’ criticism; and its sub- 
sequent interpretation according to the conditions of its origin. A. T. Nikolayeva 
criticized Rubinstein’s definition of the first stage as too narrow: the investigation of 
the origin of a source is a much broader issue than the mere establishment of its 
genuineness. She agreed, however, with his opinion that it is in the second, interpreta- 
tive stage, that the special methods of Marxist-Leninist analysis had to be applied. 

Prof. I. K. Dodonov analysed a number of publications of materials on the Soviet 
period and demonstrated the editors’ uncritical approach to documents: the principles 
of selection had not been made clear yet in some cases the selection had plainly been 
arbitrary; there had been a misuse of pluristops denoting omissions; the reasons for 
the publication of most materials on the basis of newspaper reports, excerpts, or copies, 
had not been mentioned; it had not been stated whether the original materials still 
existed and where they were kept. Dodonov’s desiderata included the following: 
critical selection of documents on certain subjects from amongst the plethora of pub- 
lications; checking of the facts asserted by a source (in particular, memoirs) by state- 
ments made about the same fact in other sources; critical analysis of statistical materials, 
in particular on the history of the Soviet period, ‘which are frequently used quite 
uncritically’; careful use of sources originating from the enemies of the Soviet regime. 

Those speakers who criticized Dodonov’s approach felt that he was not going far 
enough: Prof. Shunkov (chief editor of the Istorichesky Arkhiv) believes that Dodonov 
was mistaken in denying, for documents of the Soviet period, the need for technical 
checks upon paper, stamps, etc. so as to make sure of the genuineness of the docu- 
ment. Chernomorsky emphasized the need to establish the true authorship of published 
documents. 

The attitude which for so long has prevented the development of historical criticism 
in the USSR was represented by one speaker only, Prof. A. A. Abramov, who stated 
that the documents of the Soviet Government and of the Communist Party should 
be exempt from historical criticism as these bodies themselves provide the basis for 
that criticism. This view was rejected by all the subsequent speakers, by some with 
emphasis on the difference between criticism and rejection of adocument, by others on 
the ground that even works of Lenin need critical investigation as to the circumstances 
of their origin and the time-conditioned emphasis put by their author upon one or the 
other aspect of complicated problems. It is obvious that the very assumption of this 
function by the historian implies a rejection of the propagandist’s claim to use the 
‘quotations bag’ in order to back by Lenin’s authority every statement regarded as 
correct in present circumstances.! No direct criticism of the way in which even Lenin's 
own works were made available until recently is contained in the published record,* 
but Dodonov’s statements, together with the recent publication of vol. XXXVI of 
Lenin’s Sochinenia to cover omissions from the 3rd edition, are sufficiently clear 
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indications of the Soviet historians’ views on this matter. So also is the absence of any 
reference to Stalin, whose letter to the Editor of Proletarskaya Revolutsia in 1931 sig- 
nified the triumph of those applications of the concept of partiinost to the study of the 
past, the overcoming of which—though not, of course, of the concept as a definition 
of their general approach—at present occupies the minds of Soviet historians. 


R.S. 


1 For an important recent application of that method, cf. Soviet Studies vol. IX pp. 111 and 115. 

2 Nor, a fortiori, any references to the continuing habit of omitting in publications the names of 
persons whose share in the revolution should not be advertized: presumably the Soviet historians 
regard these things now as a matter outside their responsibility as specialists. 
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